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ABSTRACT \ 

Illustrating components of multi-county organizati-on 
and emphasizing the r^waxd^ of area organization when cai:efully used 
as a tool to close the gaps between local, state, and Federal 
governments, this mofaograph presents the following five 'chapters: (1) 

I'- ''Key Factors in Area or Regional Boundry Delineation" (natural 
physical, biological, and human processes; spatral> social, 
political, and government organization; ecoijomic criteria) ; (2) 
- "Federal, State, and Local Programs Empha-sizing Regions" (dispe^ing 
the Federal dollar; coordination of pianning/developmentf progxams; 
planning grants^ rural areas; economic 'envelopment areas/districts; 
resource conservation and development projects; community action 
programs; state-created or supported multi-county areas; councils of^ 
government; privately sponsored development orgaaizations) ; (3) 
"Processes, Problems, and Requirepents of Regional Organization and 
Planninqg'; (U) "Organization and Action Strategies" (degrees of 

1 ^^tizen participation; identification with the new area; maximizing 
• effective involvement; formal planning process; a planningf process 
model; the action-planning concept; the role of professional staff as 
advocates; si/igle-prupose and comprehensive planning; change 
strategies; resistance to change; living with conflict); (5) 
"Regional Hulti-County Areas as a Toq^l for Planninig and Development"- 
(JC) 
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llMTRODUGTlON* • , , \ , 

"Regional," ;'area" or "multi-c^ounty" organization has pepome . 
"^one of the pi^inaipai vehicles, for grappling 'with the social /' -economic 
andtS!t>olitical'problegf)a and opportunities of rural America, His tori- . 

cally, agencies of government*- and other 'organizations have operated 

' . , ' • \ 

•programs largely on the b^sis of state, county or community boundarj^es 
Under contemporary conditiphs counties and commainities often geeyi 
too small to provide r realistic basis for planning and agti^on' ' 
programs, while statps-are too large in many instfinces fpr*adequate ^ 
prograift management. Consequently, a variety of new administrative 
areas have been created, which transcend the boundaries of traditional 
units of local 'organization, ' 

There is in'hreased concern, about the obsolescence or inadequacy . 
of many existing organizations and units of government; often they 

u ... 

seem unable to deal effectively >rith current problems and opportunitie 
The search for new forms df. territorial division has been impelled 
I in part by the inadequacies of the^e existing strJctures, but equally 

" t ■ » o 

<3 

by , pressures exerted from a proiif eratiojf^ of federal programs designed 
to solve specific problems such as poverty, economic defpression, 
regional planrilng or water resource development. The bouAdarie's of 

'/ ' ■ 

mog t existing local- organizational units were drawni at a time when 
social and ^conoifiic activities were oriented to now obsolete forms 
of traiisport&tioij and' communication. Failure t^adjust boundaries 
has often resulted in serious deficiencies in administrative 



. * This introductory section draws heavily from materials prepared 
by Davis McEi^ire as part of a preliminary regional report for this 
project. / - » . 



effectiveness, increasing costs^or many publicrorservices, while 
failing to promote social and econgmio adaptation,, 

In the process of searching . for new geographic units, numerous 

» *■ ' 
proposals^ hkve been devised suggesting criteria by which more ^effective 

"areas" could be constituted^ Most of the criteria presume or imply 
ttiat: some defined area of geographic space serves as an optimum ^ 

linit for planning, organization and action to achieve "development," 
' (2) an area fQcus provided an effective means for accomplishing the 
' coordination of activities needed for development, and (3). an area" 
affords a basis for enlisting public support and citizen participation 
in organizational and decision processes that will* lead to development. -' 
As yet, there has bd'en little serious study of existing new unltg*- 
and 'their effectiveness. Neither ha^ there been much effort to test . 
area (development theories e^^dunded by ecologists, geographers^ 
economists, sq^ciologists,. political -scientists, and various federal' 
agencies. It is uncertain whether political, economic, or social* \. 
issues should be gi\ffin largest attention, oi? whether some combination 
of these or other forces will produce the mo;^t\ef f icient and effective 
new units . ' . • 

As a basis for organization, .J^he territorial area or region 
"concept contrasts with the principle of organization by function.. 
Most of the activities of government' are organized for "Ufi^^erf ormance 
of certain functions such as operating military units, b|aild ^ng jroads-, ^ 
managing forests, giving relief to the needy, support;rfig^' farmer 
and so on through a vast arra;y^ of activities. 'Specialized staffs 



I 1 

"New territorial units," "regioij^J'' "multi- county areas," -and 
"development areas" areVised asnessenti^ly synotaomous terms' in this 
report. "Development" is. defined as an activity which increases the 
pei: capita social or- economic well-being of the population in such an 

' * 10 ^, - ■ ' • ^ . ^ ■ ' 

/ ' ■ . - 



area 



/ 



are- organized peachy expert in tiie performance pf the agency function.. 
To achieve coherence and coordination, gimilar functions are grouped 

* together' under a comrffon .superior management; The agencies of 
government tend to be devoted, and are expected to be devoted, 4 
to the efficient performance of trfeir respective ifunctions throughout 
the national or state territory. An agency performing a fimction 

over a large territory will usually find it efficient to divide the 
tert^itory, creating for its administrative purposes regions or 
districts. But these regions are incidental* to the performance of 
the fubction. They are not the. game as areas which serve or are • 
intended to serve as a framework for organized activity. The latter, 
in fact, are the opposite of the former. On the one hand concern 
-is with the territorial aspects pf organizing for the performance of 
Nfunctions. On the other concern is with the problem of how to organize 
an area, considering the various functions .that need to be perform^ed 
within the geographical unit,. Area organization is used no% oilly 
for promotion of economic development but also, importantly, for the 
t>lanning tod control of metropolitan are/^, |for the conservation of 

• localized ha-feural resources such as bodies of water, 'and for other 
purposes. - - ^ 

, , ' Theories of area organization rest on the ba.sic assiomption thdf 



the people who inhabit or use a definable geographic locality hav/ ' 
^certain common needs and interests which arise from sharing a abrflmbri 

■ . ■ " 3 : ■ 

spatial environment with ^ its particular characteristics. Por^hi^ 
i^^aS'on, such a locality and its population are thought to constitute 
an appropriate unit for certain kinds of sociaj. decision-^mkking and / 
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action. . A parallel assumption is that a significant* part of the 

• processes and activities taking place within-^fif^ area constitute a 

■■ .. . ' ' • ^ 

system capable of 'being managed. These sam^ assumptions are the 
foundation of local community organization and local 'government • 

Changes in technology and related economic and social changes 
have prof oundly -affected the relationships of people to the Spatial 
-euvironment. • Improvements in communiektion and transportation have 
.continually increased \the interdependence of air groups and places 
and favored the g3?owth of large organizations operating over wic^e 
ter^ritories . • Local communities and governments hav6 become less 
important as many functions once 'organized locally have "been *> 
transferre(| 1>o extra-local brgaal^zations, Jsoth government' and 
pi;ivate.; Growing interdependence signifies diminishing aut^omy of 
individual units. It is evident that local communities have become 
.increasingly dependent on services supplied by the agencies of 
"mass ' society and controlled from distant headquart-ers , and to 
this extent outside agenoies .have encroached upon the autonomy 
of single communities. 
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' KEY FAC'^;pRS IN .AREA OR REftTONAL BOUNHAftY DELINEATION'^- 

The siignlfiG'an^e of ^ "territorial-space" and the "problem of .defining 
rtVeaningful units of territory are subjects of study from widely varying 
viewpoints. Here we shall briefly review some of the more salient 
theories developed" in. the fields of ecology, geography, economics, 
sociology, political science, and public administration, which can~ 
contribute direct Jy tp redefinitions of useful spatial boundaries. 

Natural Physical ^ gi61ogica3< i iand Human Prpjcesses . . - ^ 

i» ■ ' - • 

'Natural and 'social scientists were led to >an interest in territorial 

areas tlirough the study of relationships between organisms and their 

environment, a subject which has bec,qme, increasingly important as we 

face current populatJLon and |)ollution crises. The ecological environment 

is conceived as ^he totaJ.ity of external inl'luences, organic and 

inorganic, that impinge upon living- things . .All forms oi!^ lif e 

constantly adjusting t'&v^their environment. Qr^gatnismS must adapt 

ordan to survive. A student' of human ecology has suggested; "Life 

is a synthesis of organism v^nd envirboment,^ the two f oi^rT'^^artner- 

ship 3o intimate that it can be resolved onl^ in theory." 

"Community," *reif erring to the^ population of liviriiK things , and 

"habi'la.t," which is the ph^s^ai^^elling place of the popi^la'^ion', 

'^"^^^--....^^^^^^^^ • ^ \ * 

^e fundaljaental concepts* ip ecology. Study~~o!C"-i^^ ec\^l^glt3al 




Originally drafteds^by Davis McEntlre and Gregory Ecla7iaxL>ybepartmefit 
of Agricultural Eoon9mi^s, University of California, Berkeley; edited 
and jja part rewritten by William R.'^Lassey/ ' ' . 

VootnoteS follow the final chapter. - 



coicmunity focuses on the inter-relationships and interdependencies 
of people, existing in a particular territory or environment. • The 
territory and size' of population can vary widely depending on the 
nature of the physical environment, state of development, levels of 

9, 

degradation or pollution, density of" population and a wide range of, 
inter--connecting factors. 

The concepts of ecolo^ are readily extended to the study of h^iman' 
behavior because man, like all other living* creatures, is dependent » 
on the environment, organi-c .and inorganic. •With few, exceptions , man 
has tended to dominate other species, and only recently\have we be^un 
to realize, some of the environmental pr.oblems resulting , therefr 9m. ' 
This realization is one of the critical bases for redefinitions of ' 
how the environment and resoiirces must be tjreated if man is to 
"^survive and "prosper . . ^ • - . 

The interdependence among mer^ has beeii, notably increasing^. 
Factors which increase the degree of interdependence, such as (notably) 
an increasing, division ^f labor and Specialization of tasks, tend to 
augment the concentration^ of human settlement in selected locations, 

r 

such as the coastal areas of the U.S. On the other hand, dejijendence 
on various characteristics. of land operates as a dispersive force. 
New technology and knowledge have decreased concentration of people ^ 
on agricultui^a^ land; manufacturing, for example ,(^is usually con- 
centrated in locatibns' where there are certaiA rawMaterials. Thusi^, 
while human interdependence requires .relative proximity, such 'prox- 
imity is limited by th^ changing \ises of land. Improvements in 
transportation and conimufiication reduce the conflict between con- 
c^traiion and dlsf^^rsion bu^t' contribute* to the need for redefinitions 
of appropriate b'j^undaries for dealing with new problems. 

J2- 



The most significant contribution of ecological science to the 
study of areas or regions is the coj^cept of functional interdependence 
among all liv:u^g things within an ecological community, and between 



them and the nonliving environment. Ecologist^ have helped to 
demonstrate that' a specific change^ in human aOt^vity or in land 
use — such as an increase pr decrease in numbers of people, addition 
of chemicals to a lake or to the air, excavating the soil, ^ or damming 
a stream — is likely to cause changes in the environment. Hence, a^ 
particular environmental change, judged desirable in itself, may, 
and often does, have unanticipated, noxious consequences, and leads to 
a need for redefinition of how the territory or environment is to 
be used. 



Spatial Organization -' ' . ' . 

^^^^y^ most geographical analyses;* each regioij has a "core area", 
where the defining characteristics of the region find their clearest 
and most intense expression, and ""periphery" , where the character- 
istios of the region are increasingly intenningled with extraneous 
characterii^tics. In the nodal region, the focul or central point 

. J ■ ■ 

from which lines of circulation flow is most often where the ccAe of 
%- • , 

^ the region lies . 

' In del,ineating a region, the geographer^ J,ooks for homogeneity and 

cohesion in 'terns of meaningful criteria. Conceivably ^^an indefinitely 
large number of ^regions could be designated by the \ise of diverse 
criteria. However, criteria for defining geograpliic regions are only 
y~) Significant When they serve to illuminate' a condition, prcblom. o^t 
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phenomenon in earthspace. Thus for many pi^rposes a system of regional 
divtsions is simply a methodological device for discovering and ordering 
phenomena associated with space. " „ ' 

Social Organization 

-Among the concerns of sociology is the natiire of the relationships 
existing anfong people who inhabit a particular area, as well as the 
influence of physical proximit^^on the interacjtion of people. This ■ 
interest is expressed mainly in niimerous studies of communities. The 
individuals wHo form a localized cluster of population obviously 

/ . :• 

3hare the physical features of a certain unit of space. Sociologists 
want 'to know what else they have in common, how they are interrelated, 
and how they differ from and are^related to other aggregates of v - 

population. 

The attention of sociologists has been particularly drawn to the 

« . 

changing signif icanQg . of local communities. As early as 1927, 
Kolb and Wiledeh wrote: "Fundamental changes are taking place in * 

'rubral group relations; locality no ^longer holds country people to 
such restricted sotiial ot business contacts . neighborhood 
groups are no longer the important organization units .'""^^ 

Jehlik and Losey reported fjrom an Indiana study in 195I that rural 
neighborhoods had been substantially supplanted as "meaningful areas ■ 
of social togetherness," and their cbnclusion was -ecHoed by other 
studies. Research has documented the decline business in many 

willag-ea' and small, towns, the passing of tKe "country doctor," the 
"little red schoolhouse , " and the ^kjountry church." More broadly, 

■ . ■ 16 . 



\ 



Roland Warren describes the 'Igreat change" in American comrmmities., \^ 
which he defines as "the increasing orientation of local coniraunity \ 
units towarcf extr.acomraunity systems of which they are a^part, with, 
a correspondi^ng decline in community cohesion and autonomy," * Thueu ^ 
atudres have led directly. to thS present conceOTi for defining new 
and largerr spatial areas as appropriate adjustments to those "groat 

changes." ' ' • ■ 

. ' { 

To analyze change as .well as' the^resent status of oommxinity life, 
Warren formulates the concepts of "locality-relevant functions" and 
"vertical" and "horizontal" community patterns? Locality-relevant 

functions include those functions which must be performed on the local 

' • • • 

*' level, whether the institutions and organizations which perform * 

them are locally controlled or not. The verticlal pattern includes 

those units >sDer forming, functions orT^he local level which ^a^Ns^ parts 

of sys^^ems' thajb transcend the locality. The horizontal pa'^tern < 

refers to iKe relationships of local units to each other. 

^ An important feature of this scheme is a concept of the coipnunity, 

defined as consisting ol functional units which are involved in two ^' 

kinds ,of relationships — with similar units external to the^ community 

•and with dissimdl&>r units within the comiramity'. A particular unit 

(for exainple,> thd- school) rpay be, and. usually is, involved in both • 

sets of relationgF, but one set may be more decisive than the other. 

The co^punity does not; act as a whole;- only its functional units 

act. Using this scheme, a community, would be relatively autonomoii^; 



1^. 

that isi' if the Horizontal pattern were dominant. If most of the 



if mosl;^ of its functional units were controlled at the local level — 
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functions relevant to the locality were performed by units responsive 
exclusively to extralocal systems, the -community * s autonomy would 
be minimal: 

The 'great change* • • . operates to strengthen the vertical 
ties of community units to extracommunity systems, 1^o make 
le^s viable the horizontal ties based on propinquity pf 
community units to each other and to remove from tb©" local 
community many types of decision about' .what will t^ake place 
- ' or; the local scene. • 

Warren observes that the vertical pattern lends itself- to formal 

organization with specialization of tf\inctions and unified sources of, 

authority and control,'^ The horizontal patteini, on the other hand. 



teMs to be informal, diffuse, and Jess planned. Organizations such 
as chambers of commerce, community ^^OheSts, federations of churches, 

or community development council^ represent attempts to relate 

o ' 8 * 

comrhunity unijs to each othe'i* in a planned, systematic way. These 

" / ' . . ■ 

structures, however, have appeared to v/eaksn, while the systems 

which link local units Kith thfeir extracommunity" "parent" organi- 

aati^ns hiave gained increasing strength. 

Sociolo^^ica^ theory of community has impoi'tant implications 

for tlie organization of "area" programs of actiono In the' first 

place,, the transfer of decision-making powers to extracommunity 

systeifie does not in Itself signify any^ diminution of the functions 

that need to be performed in the locality but only implies that the 

locuj^ of decision regarding such fimctions has changed. ^ In fact, 

,the contemporary emergence ' of recognized needs for area development," 

resoxirce conservation,' and protection "bf the environment may call 

for new functions and new problehr-solvirig^'acTivities at the locality 

level. ' > 
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* Secondly ,\he ^owth o£ large-scale specialised agencies operating 
nation-wide, while increasing the efficiency ^of opgi^ationa, within 

. sectors, has apparently accentuated the difficulties of coping with 
problems that cut acro&s organizational boundaries. The nefed is 
Qften expressed for mechanisms to coordinate the decilipns 6f special- 
ized agencies at* the points of delivery of their services. 

A third implicationr is the need for redefinition of the size and. 
bdundaLTies of the local areas to which "locality-relevant" ^i\:uicti'jns 
are appropriate. Although "locality" in^some seuse remains slgnxl'i- 
cant, it must be defined according to the ways, in which people actually 
ude space under existing technological conditions. To a considerable 
degree, this redefinition has already been effected through the tl-^onsfer 
of commercial funcbiuns to larger population centers, the cgnsolidation 

■ of school districts, and similar clianges. Efforts to create multi- 

^county areas for planning or administrative pinr^oses are fpllowing ' 
tfeis same trend, ' i 

Finally, . along with redefinition of meaningful social a^'eas, 
thii:^ is need to* create new str^actar^s hi\6. relationships among .the, 
functional units serving the area m order that necessary tasks may 
be more effectively perforaed and problems solved, ^Th:j-S is equivalein 
to a redefinition -of the functional community, 

Economic Criteria 



Ecpnomists have studied the^ distribution' of various kinds of 
economic activity, intending to explain the causal factors in patterns o 
location. Many studies have been macje also of the economics 'of areas,' 
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aui*h au ocnmtiea, valley o, arid large regions, frequently with empimsis 
on the ab^.lity of the are*a to 'attract and hold economic enterprises. • 
Attompta to define "economic are'as" according to economic^ criteria 
aix» of relatively recent origin and hava employed ^two main approa(eh(is. . 

.One approach may be termed a search for homogeneity. It involves 
ail attempt -to identify areas which are relatively homogeneous with 
respect to economic makeup. The most ambitious enterprise of this 
kind is the U.S. Census' bureau' s division of the United ^ates into 
"state economic areas" which %re "homogeneous in their general liveli- 
hood and 'socioeconomic characteristics."^ ' ^ 

A State Economic Area ^(SEA) combines counties which are relatively 
similar on a series of measures including peraent of workers employed' 
^ in manufacturing, level of living index, percent of rural population, 



, type of f aririing^ and ot 
weighted separately for 



ler object^ive criteria. The indices are 
each area.. aic cording to ^iheir relative iirlportance 



in the economy or population of the area. *^^?Sqrmation of ari SEA 

(as defined in ^'J(^^) is subject to four constraints:^ (1) it mu3t 

include whole counties, (2) the counties must t>e contiguous, (3) it 

must not cross state boundaries, and (h) it must have a population - ^ ^ 

of at least 100,000. H«nce, the SEAs are multi-county arenas wit-hin ^ 

states. They .are further ^distinguished fr.om metropcditan areas, 

indeed they are the 'counterpart of the Standard" Metropolitan 

Statistical Areas (SMSAs), since they include all terj^^itory not 

included irf Siy[S^'s.<^ ^ > . • 

• ♦ 

An alternative approach to delirieating economic aareas is repre- 
sented by^the concept of "functional economic ^ea."' This concept 
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implies*: the existence of an economic syst^m operating within definable 

areal boiindaries — not a total economic system, to be svire, buj a 

significant set of j^terdependencies^ relatively differentiated from 

* o their* . systems. 

■ . ^ • .J 

Residential activities — primarily employment and shopping," 

are used in defining "functional economic areas." A central city ^ 

is essential,, surroimded by an area lying within coi?lnuting range. 

Under -conditions in Iowa for example, this range is set at 50 miles'^ 

or about one hour's driving time, v^ich "approaches the outer limit 

of the home-to-work commuting radios for workers employed in the 

-central cityi(," and also approximaljes the driving time spent for 

trips for major shopping g<:?^9ds and! other purposes. Coiinty and 

^ 11 

state boimdaries are ignored. 

The concept of fimctional e.corlomic . areas is grounded in the 

theory of ^"central place" which holds a prominent position in 
• * 12 ' 

economic geography. Towns can be ranked according to degree of 
- centrality. Those with a "high order" of centrality offer a wider 
variety of goods, have more people, serve larger areas, are more 
diversified "econ(jmicd,^ly, and are more widely spaded than "low • 
order" places. The area served by a central place is determined 
•-by the "f^arthest distance- a dispersed population is willing to go fn 
order to biijJ^^a good offered at a ^ place." This formulation may 
be compared with Pox's 1566 statement: "The villages and towns 
in a functional 'economic area appear to form a Hierarchy of in- 
creasingly^ complex and complete shopping and /Service . centers, with the 
widest array of goods and services being oM'ered by the' central city." 
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An important feature of Fox'§ anglysis of the functional economic 
area .as a statement of pertain^ criteria ^hich an area should meet« if 
p.t is to be ca^'^ble of serving as a unit for planning and implementing' 
action programs, especially those which rely heavily on local' initiative 
and commur|L-ty recognition of common"^ interests : (1) the area should 
have a wiqie rtogQ of resideritiary^economic activities including pro- 
^fe53ion6.l/ ser^-'ces, education, and hea:j.th faciliMiie^; '{2) it should 
hav^ a substantial "leadership pool" measured by the nixmber of edu- 
^f^^. Popple dnd of those who have achieved economic success; and (3) 
it^shouUd have direct^ contacts With the major, nationally-- oriented 
c#ter|^;of indust|y, finance, trade, corporate management, ^d 
j^]pflue)i^e upon naitional ec.onomic policy. To meet these criteria, 
^Ccordj;ng to Fox, the central city ordinarily needs to have a popu- 
itat ion; of 25; 000/ or more. ''^ ' ' 

. ^ A good manj/ areas with central cities. (^25,000 or more can be 
readily id;entif|4.ed. However, considerable portions of United States 
territory '(particularly in the Plains and Rocky Mountain areas) lie ' 
outside commuting range of cities of this size. Further, .there aj?e 
areas characterized by a number of scattered small towns which dc 
not have a recognizable ceri-bral city of any size. 

The Economic Research Service Of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is experimenting With several methods' of delineating 
economic areas. Using the functional economic areg. concept but 
respecting county boundaries,, thfe continental United States has been 
divided into 285 multi-^county economic areas. -A Second method has 
been developed thaf begins with identifyijig counties that depend /■ 



more on economic aqtivity within the county than with any contiguous 

4 

tjounties. Termed "core counties,"' 390 of these were identified. 
In defining* functional areas, non-core • counties will be attacheds^t^^ 
to corfe counties according to degree of economic interdependence • 
The latter ^ill then be assigned to larger areas or regions to 
obtain a hierarchy of central placfes*''^ 

Political and Government Organization 

Political science is concerned with geographic areas as they 
affect distribution of governmental authority. This problem is of 
particular interest to specialists in public administration. 

Areas defined, for governmental pixrposes have a ufiique character- 

•■ , ' • 

istic which sets them -apart, from other kind§ of areas discussed above. 
Within ecology, geography, sociology 5 or economics, the axea is 
primarily a conceptua.l tool used to organise and analyze the 
phenomena v^ith which the discipline is concerned^ As such, the 
a^ea boundaries are often not clearly defined. Ecologists write of 

V 

"ecotoneSp" geographers or ""shaded peripheries^," and economists of 
"centers** and "hinterlands.'* Governmental areas?,* however, are 
"jurisdictional", — they define the territorial limits withj^n which - 
the powers of 9 ome agency of government ma.y be Zeroised. Hejicej 
the boundaries cannot be vague or uncertain without generating 
conflict Siiiong governments or agencies of government* " 

Governmental areas, moreover, are always man-made. I^ey often 
do not grow out of any natural .or social process but are established 
by a decision delineating distinct boundaries, A decision fixing the 



boundaries of a governm!&pta.l area may, but often does ^not, take 

• " V 

account -of the criteria that interest other scientific disciplines. ^ 
Prom the vie-wpoint' of ecology, for example, to assign one bank of * . . ' 
a; streak to' on e^ area ^ and the opposite bank to another is absurd;" 
yet "this^^ften happens in the determination of governmental boundaries. , 
When dealing with^the areal distribution of governmental aujthority, 
political scientists distinguish between political a^^6as and 
administrative areas', political areas- have definite powers while 
administrative ar-eas may n©t^ Political areas are commonly referred ^ 
tby^s units ' of government while administrative areas are known as 

instruments of government. - - • ' 

^ ... * * 

;.. Willie Anderson- describes^ '^th.^j^sserj^ characterics of political ^ 

^ - ) 4/ ■ 

^yeas follows: • ' 

^ • ' / 

A unit of government may be defined as a*/^es^ent pepulation 
occupying a defined area that has a legally authorized or- 

- ganization and governing body, a separate l^gal identity,'' 
the power to provide certain public or governmental services, 
and a - sul:^stantial degree of autonomy including legai and^"^: 

^actual power to raisejbat. least , part of its own revenue, tl^^ 

. ^' Political areas can qp further divided into areas of general ^ ' 
government and areas of limited' or special ^mi^ose goveinment. The 
former, consists of the 50 states, 3, 049. counties, ^ and ipoughly 55,150 
municipalities^ fnd t'(5^ships in the United -States. School districts - 



and special districts' constitute approximately 45,OQt) limited, purpose 
18 ■ . \ . \ 



areas. 



The existing system of political areas ini the United States ha^- ■ 
been much criticized by polit/cal scientists, mainly on the grounds 
ihat many areas are top small and the system as a who?e is unduly 

- ■ ' V* 

* 

^1 * . 



resistant to change. The small size of majiy politicel areas is a 
cause of ineff ici'ency and high cost in the provision, of governmental 

- ' ■ ■/•■ ■ 

services. The* small jurisdictional area of ten "oannot economically 

' * -A . . 

or effectively provide the services which citizens have come to 

19^' * * ' ^ 

expect of government. Furthermore, boundaries of political areas 

frequently do not fit the shape of problems requiring government . 

action; boundaries of political areas which divide a. laice, for ' 

instahce, make it very difficult to cope with the problems of the 

lake as a whole. ' • . * 

The small size, and inappropriate' boundaries of many general- 

*^ * . 

government areas have been a cause of abdication of authority to 

higher levels and larger units/of government. Niomerous functions • . 

performed formerly by citjLes and coiinties have been given ..over to 

the states, while, many state functions- have been assumed by the 

federal government. These transfers oj^ authority to higher levels 

reflect the frequent inability 'of loca:j^ units of government to jjeal 

economically and comprehensively with the problems of their^ political 

areas'. . ^ , , ] ' * ' 

Functions of general government units have also been transferred 

* ■ , 

to smaller limited purpose governments.' The proliferation of special 
districts is indicative of weaki^sses in "the organization and 

effecti^ness of general government, including cqunties, municipalr- 

' . *• 20 * 

ities, and tovmships. This reflects the fact that special purpose 

political areas are- often used to overcome the . jurisdictional ajid 

geographical limitations of general governmental areas. 
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However, special or limited ^purpose governmental areas 'also have, 

* their shortcomings. While' the number of s<jhool districts, has^'de.clined ' 

.due to coipoiidation, neai;Iy half of all school systpjlfs in 1966 still 

/ *4 • f ' ^ * . • ■ - ' ' ; 

^ enri)lledr!Less \thanO00 pupils. * The number of special districts 

continues tp grow. They p2;;ovide an iinmediate\ solution ta/alich proMems 

as sewage disposal^^ fire protection, and wat^ supply. Typically, i * 

special districts are unifunctional; in 196,4 ibhe- vagt majority of 

the over 21,000 special districts performed one, and cJnly one 

. 22 * • /• -i-/ T 

funcftion. Thi^s has led to a^fragmentation' of 'responsibility and 

authority a,t the local level. The( general 'public ils ofAiin unaware 
of the existence of such goventnehtal areas, and th^r offlciala ^e 
therefore not visible;, nor politically acQoxmtable , * 

These analyses help to illuminate .the' complexi^^^' of dividing 
powei^q^^d 6rganiz;;Lng governmental activities on an areal basis ^ 
However, one basic, ^arlji of agreemerit appears to b^ that political' 
'Uni^t^ dt government . maj^st be ^iven -^^^areal dimensions and compre- 
hensiveness needed deal with- existSj-ng 'or Xtent^al- governmental 



problems.. Fractionaliz.ed, stoall gov^iiment fails tlo ^iilly achieve 
the values of equality, welfare, or lifceky. Bquality ,and liberty 
are of ten threatened by entrenched contVolling groups in the- small 
political ynits, while welfare values are insufficiently -realized , • 
because local .governments lack the spatial co.mprehensiveness to . 
deal effectively with area^-wide'^ problems *. " ' • 

Unlike political areas ,'^ administf^t»rve areag^ are' riot legally -or 
financiaia^ |u=CmQmous. / The;/ are ■ f or^d f or *the convenient executi&h- 



of 



govemnipr 



■functions . 
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Any administrative agency having other »than purely reseiarch 
respofiBibilities raa3t " carry its Work from the iente:;? wher*e- 
* the agency's top officials are Ipcated — Washington, the' 
state capitol, the court house, or the toVm hall*-to^ the 
pfeople in their* homes an'd places of -^ork.^^ . ^ 

Agencies of local, state, or federal government frequently divide 
and co^olidate political areas into administrative areas- in order . 
to effectively execute assigned functions. The extent to which * 
administrative area^ should follow the boundaries of .political arejaa^ 

is 'a controversial question. . — 

Although the functional requirements of administrative agencies 
are a prijmary factor in the delineation of area boundaries,, relation- 
ships with other agencies and units of goveniraent are also to be 

considered. Thia is particularly true when the administrative 

25 

-agency must work closejly with state or loc^l government. A case 

f <se> 

in^point is the Cooperative Extension Service practice of conforming 
to state and tiounty boundaries. Further, social and- economic data 
are often collected according to the established divisions of general 
government, and agencies relying on such data tend to define admin- 
istrative ai?eas accordingly. - ■ ^ 

The allocation of authority between headquarte)f;s^^d alininis-- * 
'trdtive areas, raises the problem of balancing the need for uniform 
admilS^Bt^ation against the need for adapt^Mlity t<i the particular 
conditions of Ibcal areas. It is often extremely difficult to 
develop riational policies and guidelines Which are adaptable xn 

; ft 

their* specific detaiis to local uniquenesses. . ' 

Problems of coordinating tye various admin^-stratiV^e xmits 
« oplerating" within a territory are receiving increasing attention 
ifrom practitioners and specialists in public administration. a 
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In recent yearfi, the ntimber of IXuxctions and services performed by, 

gpvernment have grown dramati chilly . While each fiil|jction may be 

highly desirable on its own merits, it has become increasingly evident 

» 

'that specialization without coordination of ten, lead^ to confusion 

and even chaos. But, achievement of cogrdinatipn of specialized 

V ' - 

functions at the 'area level is an - extremely complex problem; each 

* *^ ' 

agency typically has its own mandate and budget, has to thinlc about 
coordination, of its field services within its own structure, and many 
different political units (federal, state, county, municipal, schools, 
and other special* districts) are usually operating within the same 
territory. • ^ ^ 

•One obvious device for facilitating coordination' -would be the 
adoption,'^ by all or many agencies, of unifoiro a!^eas and area head- 
quarters. Obstacles to this solution include the severe regldity 
.and'the frequently arbitrary character of political areas. Of equal 
relevance is the^fact that diffei^ent agencies often have very different 
-area requj^rements for the effective performance of their respective 
functions. _ * 

Punctibn^l coordination is t)ccasionally attempted .by designating 
an official as common head of a group of agencies (federal, state, 
or local) to coordinate their activities within a giyen^area. The 
function of such coordinators has typically been to persuade area 
•officials t/meet and 'dtiscuss their relat^^onships and apparjent 
■problems. ^However, cc|npared to the power of the 'individual bureau- • 
cratic Merarchies, and the drive of the agencies for„ autonomy, the 
area coordinators have been in a .weak\osition. 



\ 
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An altornative approach is to create coordinating committees 
f ' 

(composed of various agency representatives) to meet, exchange . • 

information, and jointly make^ recpmraendations to their constituent 

agencieci. The interagency panels of ihd Department of Agriculture 

exemplify this approach on the state and county levels. ^ The coordi- 

nating committee device is also used in Economic Development Areas 

and Resource Conservation and Development ^istricts. SucH coramitteos 

are often able to achieve a degree of coordination, although they tend 

'to be ineffective in deaj^ing with problems "on which feelings ruxf 

' ' 27 \ 

,de'ep, agency prestige is at sis^e, and yiews of public . policy diverge," ^ 
Indeed,, agencies are^sually not bound nor inclined to always follow 
the decisions of the coordinating committee. 



/ 
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■ Chapter II 



. * PfcDERM., STATE i\ND LOCAL PROQkA|jS EMPHASIZING REGIONS* ^ 

I. • ^ < 

The federal govornment hae ,taken a leading role* 1^ promoting 

^ * ' '\\ - , ^ • f 

tha or/5ani2ation of programs for selected areas or regions. The^ 

Tennessee »Valley Authority iand the Columbia Basin Pro'ject, initiated 

in the T93Qjs, are well known examples.. More recently, economic 

, deverdj)ment areas, districts, an^^^egidhs have been created under ^ 

policies of the Economic Development Administration (ED-fl^); Resouro4 

Conservation and Development (RC&D) projects sponsored by the Department 

of Agridulture, Planning Areas fostered by the Department of Housing " 

and Urban Development (HUD), the AppalacSliian Regional Ccraiission, 

and many other new areas have been designated. ' , 



A message of President Jojmson to.^Congress in March, 1967, 



/ 



■ I 



titled "Quality of American Government," stated official "Is^hinking 



on the subject. at that time, 



In shaping programs to meet.tjie needs of modern day 
AmJirica, several factors have emerged which have important 
consequences for'oiir federal system: 

PmST, many of the^roblems we are dealing with are ' 
national in scope, requiring national strategies to attack 
them. ^But these problems exist in communities and neighbor- 
/^\hoods, so their solutions <paist be tailored to specific local 



needs . . 



y SEC QND\ attacking -^the major ills of our society — poverty, 
crime, pollution, and decay-- requires the|inter^ction of* many . 
ag^ci^s W(^ki)s^g ^together at different levels df government. •. 



\ 



OrigtLnally drafted by David McEntire ^d Gregory Bcjonan^, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley; edited and in part rewritten by William R. Lassey. . 
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Tlillil), ^^^xj ui* ihu i>i^wt?imau traiiou'cxid eotabiiahed buuiidarieo, 
Air mid wattT Vuliutxon, fur oxaini^le, 'reapoct nu state or 
municipal . • • ^^^^Wi of our programs therefore have ' . 

reaultod in new p;rut|^lngo and bouneils uf old jurisdictions 
working tugothe/ for^^the first time, ^ -s 

' CarelXii Qtudy<r^' ^thqae key factors revoals^th^ Aged to * 
strengthen the federal syatem thrgu|gh greats communication,'' 
ct)naolidatiun, consistoncy, and coordination J . 

The tliree main points in the late President Johnson's message 

deserve underlining because they ^ are reflected in all the conten^orary 

federal approaches to the problems of area development. First, 

^ "solutions must 'be tailored to specific looal needs," meaning that 

local programs , must be designed— programs that are related to national 

problems' and strategies, but which remain locally oriented. Second 
/ . ^ S ' 

the "interaction of many agencies working together at different levels 

oT government" clearly r^^ers to the relations of federal, st^te, 
and local . gov|?Timent^, going" far beypnd the problems of ^coordination 
among federal agencies. The .President ' s third poiAt is "an explicit 
recognition^ of the inadequacies of the boundaries of many existing 
gWrnmental units, and the need for new kinds of areas~"new 
gro-i^Kmgs and councils qX old jurisdictions." . . 

^ Nf^^^"^ "^o moye from administrative coordination within an ' 
area, to cooperation ajnong different, levels of government, encounters 
political probi^s.^ Relatic ^ among f,#Seral agencies, Can be resolved 
ultimately by referral to their common head. But this : solution is 
not available for ^el^tions among-govemments- which have independent 

Constitutional authorityX and differential access to the electorate 

\ 

Relations among government sxhave to be adjusted by redistribution ' 
of authority (as OQc^urs in interstate compacts, or school district - 
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and county 'consolidation), or by a process of bdi'gaining^ (or bothh 
In any case, a program 4^signed for an area raust talce account of the 
fact that municipalities 5 counties, and state governments operating 

Jin the area, as well as the federal government, have independent 
power. To create a new form of g*ovemraent ^for an a^a (for 'example, 
a regional government for a metropolitan a^rea) ma^ appeal on rational 
grounds,^ but existing political miits /are seldoji easily pushed aside. 
• Intermediate between administrayiye •cobi^,j;nQt4pn and area 

^ organization ar| the Rxiral DevelopWnt Committees (RDC*s) of the U,S.c.^ 
Department of j Agi-^ieulture. Thespjnare essentially coimoils of the 
component bureaus of the Department^ ihey operate on st^te, coimty, 
and district levels, and are intendfejl as' a means of volimtarily 
coordinating the'jactivities "bf the Agricultural agencies, but-- they 
also have theN^ecific purpose o^jpromoting rural development in their 

' respective areas X This "is achie'ied by considering area r;eeds and 
problems during coion^il meeting^' and, searching out the relevant 
resources within, gr sc5m^imes outside, "the participating agricultural 
agencies. They also prepare and distribute information on the various 
kinds of federal aid ^v^ilablfe to nori-metropolitan commuiiitie^s and 
individuals.. " ' I • * 



Dispensing the' Federal Dollar" 

The principal means by which theVedera^ government entera into 
"local prograins and intera(Aiion with stat)^ and local governments is 
'throujgh grants-in-aid to state and . local "goA^eiTiments. In 1971 thi^ 



amouni^e 



Li:ed to ^an estimated $30 /j- trillion.. Federal financing permits 



\ 



many activities which otherwise could not be -undertaken. The power A 
of the purse, -moreover, is the federal government's main resource in 
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bargaining with state and local governments* about the nature of 

programs' to be undertaken. Federal agencie's with monfey to -dd^^pense / > 

are, thu,s, in a position of * great influence. Moreover, the piarposis 

for which federal grants are offered, and the conditions to be 

attached, of^en raise issues of a highly political charaater which 

frequeni:ly fi^nd expression in Congress. Local and state governments 

may be weak financially but potent pq^Litically . 

^ . In general, the^judgment may be ventured that fe'derad agencies ^ 

aim to use their . financial power to obtaLin desired results j.btit they 

,ve learned to be i^espectful of tke powers ^^(^ prei\ogatives of . 
. ^ " ■ / . ■ 

governors, mayors, and county legislators. These officials, repre- " 

senting the i^stablished system of state and local/government, still 

have a grea-tl>^eal of politp.cal pawer dn their spates and communities. 

Above air, the structure of local 'goveniments and the 'boundaries of 

political units, despite their manifest weaknesses^ have shown grpat 

power,/to perpetuate themselves. 

Coordination of PlanninR and Development Programs 

- Jn line with President Johnson's statement about ''n^w groupings 
and councils ^f old jurisdictions,^' Con^r>€^j^as authorized, ai^d. 
several federal agencies have ^taken the Id^d in," organizing or 
stimulating the organization of new territorial units for planning 
and develc^j^2^t purposes. ' As n^ted a^ove -these have included the 
programs of the Economic Development Administration of the Department 

33 
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of Housq^ng and Urban Development, and various .programs of the 

Department of Agriculture (f through the Soil Conservation Service 

/ 

arid the Co.operat^ve Extension Service), and the Office of Economic, 
Opportunity . 

The Office of Managbment and Budget has intervened with directives 
relative to the participation vof federal agencies in locally organized 
planning and development programs. Clearly evident in these ^regu- . 
latijs^^s is the intynt /of Congress to make federal grants and loans V 
in. effect conditional^ on planning/ for areas broader than 'existing 
govenQmeTital;^units . Coordination witk ongoing programs of local, 
^tate, and federal dgencies is heavily emphasized. In fact, use of 
the *terms""all viewpoints'' and '*regiqnal" appears to imply ct)ns±der- <f 
ation, also, of extjra-govemmeptal;^ interests. , ^ 

The Office of Management a^d Budget (OMB) has been authorized 

/ • • 

by the President to prescri^Ke rules and regulations to implement 

Title IV -of the Intergovernmental Coordination Act of 1s68i OMB 

Jias issued several^dii-ectives, including Circular No. A-9.5 

(July 24, 1969)5 which-^sets guidelines for establishing ^ 



a network of^^tate, regional, and metropolitan planning and 
development^ clearjjighouses which will aid in the coordinat^ion 
of Federal or Federally assisted social, eeonomlc, and physical 
develc^ent projects and programs with State, regional, and^-- 
loc^4 planning for^ orderly growth and development. 

The^tTerm "regional,'^ in this context, means non-metropolitan and, / 

o * ^ " * 

lence, extends OMB's purview to federally assisted planning in all 
' \ »• 

types of areas. 

The clearinghouses serve as the agencies to review applications 

V ^ ■ 

for federal assistance, within their respecjfcive areas. Tliey have no 
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veto power over federal pi^'ograms. Wheil application is submitted, xhe 



A app. 
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clearinghouse acts in an advisory capacity, to insirre that the. proposed 
program or project is compatible with the plapning and development of 
fhe area as a whole.' Vl|fiile the clearinghouse has no veto poWQr,\ita 

of^ten an important factor in the federal agency's ded^'^ion 

w 

5 \' 
ation. ; \ 

/ 

zing clearinghouses and deterKiining the boimdaries ^f 
their respective yKirisdictions, the state *has a centr^al 'role. E^/h 



governor may deeiglaafte any itti^ti-coiHity area e^d recognize /any 
officials in "Uie area as ra^ber^ of the clearilnghouse, ^ Similarly 



the govi^rnor' has the option to designate a state clearingl^ouse. 

The £)epartm'ent. of Housing and Urban Development (HUIl) administers- 

one of- the federal government's' largest^ grants-in-aid a^J^ loaii 

programs; HUD's clients are municipalities, local public . agencies, 

and non-profit corporations • Its basic approach to urban arid 

metropolitaii probl^ems is one of planningr^city planning, planning . 

, ^ * , ** 

of housing, and regional ^lami^g. The object of this type of 

planning it is important to nOte, is physical - and concerns' the ^ 

characteristics, spatial placement, and inter-relationships Of 

physical facilities such as housing. Planning of this kind obviously ^ 

has a different emphasis and- content than planning for economic 

development or resource conservation or for the' reduction of poverty. 

Planning Grants , ' . ' ^/^ ' 

Under authority of Section 701 of. the Housing and. Urban* Development 
Act, HUD awards nijmerous grants just for plamir^." Hence, it Ijas 
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served to strengthen subs-dantialix^ the capacity gf local governments 

to engage in- plamStng activities. ThlK^^oll owing directive of Congress 

p^ticularly encourages area-wide planning^ 

Plainning assisted um^r this seci^ion shall j^'Ho the maximum 
extent feasible, cover eh^re areas having conrasm^or related^ 
development problems. The^Secretary shall encour^fc^ cooper- 
ation in preparing and carrying.^ out plarls among allN^terested * 
» raunicipalitieg, political subdivisions, publiO' agencies, and 
other parties in order to achieve coordinated development of 
ento/re areas. / 

When HUD awards- grants, or loans funds, for the. construction of 

physical facilities/ it expects construction to take place within 

th^ framejwork of an argg/ plan." Tl^is requirement has induced local- 

J . ' ' ^ ' 

gdvermier[ts ii/many ^^.reas to form inter-gove:ramental associations^ 

ti rev±eijfj aj^plications <for HUD assistance. However, »in numerous. 

c^ses 'th'e area- plans sdrve only |s, vejtiicles, f or seguring funds and 

fh±l to perform the larger planning functions which the legislation 

intended. \ " • 

Nx^n-Mg^'tropalitah Areas ^ \ 

A 1968 amendm^jnt to the Housing and Ifrban Development Act 
authorizes extension of HID gi^ants for comprehensive planning to non- 
metropolitan areas. To qualify for a g-rant, the non-me'tropolitan 
planning agency must represent a "region" or a "district" comprisecf 
of one or more uTiits of general locaj- government. '-The^ local planning 
agency must be designated by the Governor ofythe State, be -acceptable 
to the Secretary of HUD, and be "empowered under State or local law 
or interstate compact to perform metropolitan^ regional or district 
planning." Further, the local agency must "to the greatest .practicabl 
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^'extent, be compoaecT'of or i^^j^onsible to' the elected officials of 



/ 



the unit or units of general local , government for whose jurisdictions 
^thj^y are empQwe;?ed to engage in planning." 

While the non-metropolitan planning area need not- be raulti- county,. 

is 

HUD declares that "it is extremely difficult for the 'less populous' ^ 
counties, and small jurisdictions to establish and maintaiij^ojidej^ndently 
^the kind of complex organizations needed to deal with tiie problems 
facing most vcommunities. Solutions 'to *^hese problems- often require 
participation cff many jurisdictions' and cut across coionty and municipal 

boundaries within a broad geographic area." A -HUD circular specifies ' 

> • 

that raulti- Jurisdiction-al, non-metropolitan planning districts ."matt 
consist of se^ral counties and the principal towns and cities within^ , 
the/n, 'forming: a unit, that' is suitable 'for planning and development 
from thfe ^standpoint of population size, geographic features,, and 
internal transportation and communication, pote'ntial economic 
viability, and such otl^er factors as state Officials believe importan't."^ 
Such areas must conform to state designated planiiing ar^s "unless 
there is clear justification for hot doing so."^ 1}lie planning agency 
raust^be a permanent body with adequatre staff and power to perform 
jlistrict-wide comprehensive' planning." 



^ The HUD circular requires that at lea.st two-thirds of the voting 

• ^ \ ■ membership be "d4.j3tributed among imits general local government 
/ which together represent at least 75 percent of the aggregate popu- ' 

lation of the District." The remaining voting members s-hould include ' ' 
individuals who can "represent the "views of ethnic and racial minorities 
a^d lo>7- income groups as well as other community interests in the 

- ^ \ ' ' 
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/ 

District." ' The reason, for ^his empliasis lp<^al goverment is ^tated 

as follows: .7 ^ 

■ In order to .have "an eftfective district planning program, it 
i& essBntial that the local elected officials who will have 
the primary responsibility for carrying out the District 
^ . Agency's recommendations also have- direction over the policies 
.and activities o^^^the Agency JO 

Economic Development. Areas . and Districts ' ^ • ■ ^ 

The Economic Development Administration in the U.S. Department 
^f Commerce provides federal assistance for 'i^he economic development 
of financially depress^ed or seriously troubled areas. Its program * 
was authorized initially by the Area Development Act of I961 and 
then continued by the Public Works ^ and Economic Development Act of 
1965. A "redevelopment area'l^ is determ-ined by criteria of economic 
depression: lAneraployment, population loss', and , Ixpw inc ome . ^Usually ^ . 
it is a single county, but it may be a -municipal^;^^^th a popiii* 
lation over 250,000. Indian reseirvatioja's' are a specia^^-ategozy of- 
redevelopment areas. , . \ \ . " , 

The EDA prograi^ rests* ^pgn thre^^?^^' assumptions: 

1. " The population pf aVdepre'ssed area is capable of organizing, 

plalming, and acting to itnpi'oVe the economic conditions of 
the area^ * 

* * ^ * 

2. Federal financial aid, for ce^rtain px^ipcses, 6^ enable the 
local p^iople to achieve their development goals. 

3. '^o be most promising of success, the area Bhould have ' 
certain demographic characteristics. ■ \ , , ^ 

According to the first -statement, a redevelopment area is.not^erely 
^a theater for action by nati9nal plajmers. It is assumed that the 
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people of.aA arfea can 'tod should %a^e the irLitiati-\ 
/ \ ^ 

plan, andiTequest federdl help to carry out their 
that "piyUBide help will te meaningful only when it lis we] 
In accgjrdahce with this philosophy, an area seeking iEDA 
must jfirst form a committal 6r other organized Ideal grot 
prepare an Overall Economic .Elevelopment Pr9gram.' The pi/bgfam, when ^ 
approved, becomes the basis for federal financial and t| 
assistance. 

Unlike HUD, which works primarily thiough local gd^emments , 

' ■ ' ' ■ • 7 

EDA asks that the are'a* committee or organization be "S^eprese^tayive 




of the community so that a^ll viewpoints are c^sidered."""^" By ' 

"representati;re," EDA means tMt the area orgaiiL^ation should include 

^ ^ ' \ \ ^ • \^ 

persons r^presenti^business, lab^, minorp.|by groups, and other y 

locals interests as well as officials^ local govexnraent in'tfie^ 

area. Obviously, EDA is guided b^r a concept of the q^mmum^fcy in 

A^hich local government is only one element. \/ ' • 

Thew differing clienteles of HUD and ED/l reflect the fact that 

^ \ . - ^ ^ • 

HUD IS dialing with matters that are largely within the legal ^ 

competence of local^o3£aa?nments (spatial^plarming," traffic, -^w^^,- - - 

severs, etc. ) T^r^s. economic development requires the cooperation 

of interested groups, and, ^ in rea^litV, is. not a. subject on which ' 

local §/5vemraents alone can do Very much. EDA recognizea/the 

importance of govemraent-citizen cooperation. Area programs are 

always submitted to local .authorities for review before EDA will 

gire its approval. Moreover, the authorizing legislation ^requires 

the approval of pi^oposed' redevelopment areas or disl5ricts by the 
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Governor -of the, 



1 



pnt ]::espected. mwever, once axTr 



ite, ^us, it is clear ^-th&ti, al^though EDA, a 
to mobilize conmmities for economic Uevelopmentj *^he prerogai/i-v|es 
of local and . i^tate goven^S^t a/e respected. 

•Econoiliic Development District (EDD|) has been organised, it' mainijains 

direct relationships VJith thl^f ederal EDA -and often does not devjelop 

systeniatie liaison with local governments. - ^ 

Tile' recent extension of HUD's authority into non-metropolitan 

territory raises the possibility .of conflirjt betwaen HUD's requirer" 

. . ' . " • . . / 

menij^s* concerning the composition of . the area .planning; agencSie^ and. 

those of EDA. the\I)epartment "of Agricultiare, and the Office of<.' • 

EconomiJS Opportunity which each reserve a much lai'ger role for 



citizen and interest group participation in the planning process. 

' . -J' ^ ^- ' • 

EDA's second basic postiilate is that, by an appropriate infufeion 

of capital, the-volbme of productive activi*j:y and level of employment 

if _ ^ ,6 . . 

in ^ area can be signMicaar.tly incregsed^ Pedei^ai g^r^ants' and l6ans 

are made: (l) to ijuprove the attractiveness of the area to private 

business ent9rr;rise, (2) to encourage specifier enterprises to expand 



; or to. enter the area, and (4) to ixoprove the-^'feiork -sMlls of the labor 



loree. 



Ihe Public Works and Eviionomic Development- Aot 4:>f.,..196§^^recognxzes 
a hierarchy of areas according to size. Some redeVe!l^rhent areas. 
consis"& of a single^, county or munieipality^ " The law requires" that 
every sl:ate should be allowc^d at least one of^the^e. ^But recognizing 
that "the economic development of a si]^gle redevelopment area nay 
in part depend upon the forces 6f a larg^ geographic j^r economic 
envir pnment , " ' - the law permits two or more redevelopment areas to 
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yfoxv^ m "Economic Development District." 




oTid this level, the law 



authorises largefr, intei^stat^ "Economic Development Regions." The 
<20unty* is the building .block, Vnd invariably, the EDD's ^e composed ^ 



whole copj^ie3 



. Tine 



e EDA. encckirage.s'N^he formation of niulti»-county 



.districts by, a^png other things, \more generous 'provision of , financial 



aic 



A further ijnportant criterion' for defining an. EDD, akift to 
centra\ place theory in geograf5hy ^d economics, is that the distriot 
.must Contain a "growth center,"^ defined as. "^^ area or a^city of 
sufficient size' and potential to foster the econpmic' growth activities 



necessary 



to alleviate "^ttie distres-s 6f redevelopment areas within 

,1.6- 



the distr:,ct.--" " In the development theory- adopted by the EDA, 

the process of economic growth piv6ts on a central city and radiates 

its effects into the hinterland. In EDA practice, however / the 

growth^ center need not bfi very large.. The great majority ^f the ^ 

redevelopment areas' and^EDD's are located in non--metropolitan areas. 

Up to May ^4, 196&J 60 percent 'of the public works grants had been .^^ 

I » . 

made, to cities of less -than 10,000 'population, and 80 percent of 

the busines^ loans to firms located in. Such cities.'' 7 

\ ■ ■ . , ^ ■ ■ 

Resource Coilservation and Development Projects ' 

The Poold and Agriculture Act of 1962 authorizes the Seer etajry . 
of A^icultui^e to assist local sponsors "in planning tod implementing . 
'Resource-* Conservation and Development (RCcSD) Districts in define^ 
areas. This program is oriented to the conservation, development, 
and use of natural resources. But sirice it^' purpose is "to expand 
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the econoMc opportunities for the people of * an area • • 



^i-ts spherje of activity is broadj including, in \addition to resources 

management, the^^^^^ouragemSnt of industrial development ,o especially 

of ^agricultural product, p^oce^sing and marketing agencies, impi>ove- 

ment. of .public facilities and trailing programs to'linprove the work , 

skills of the local population. . - 

i The RC&D program de^^ends upon ar* eixp^ri^nced Ip'jal Organizational 

• /■ . • 

base composed of the more than 3,000 Soil and Water ' Conaerv^ion - ^ 
DistrifitB (3WCD)i^p the Unit^ed Stateq, These districts are quasi- 
governmental agen-^ies, organized over a* long period of .years* by the 
Soil Consef^vation Service, but autonomous and deriving. their legal v 
status and powers ^rom state enabling legislation. All 50 states 
have adopted such ^legislation. The SWCD elect their own - off icers. 
They have a. history- of ,orgahize<^ activity and relationships with 
the Department of Agriculture and other federal and state agencies^ • ' 
thence, the RC&I\x5^ogram .is a logical expansion of-fDrme;r activities. 
An RC&D is genei-ally sponsoS;©! by one or more existing* SWCD ^ s 
5^association vrith other local public a^sncies, such as municipal 
or coiJ^y governing t>odies. Lake the .ETIA.,' the Soil -Conservation 

^ice, w&??h a'cmirJLsUers the program under the Secretary \ of 'K^ 
•Agriculture, requires that the sponsoring orgaijiz^tion be "broadly 
based and represent the major economilc amd social ^egmenfeS of the 
people, as well as local govei*nments. As with o\bher federally 
sponsored ar.ea programs, approval' by the Governor of the State is 
required for each p^r^posed RC&D project, ' • * 



The Soil Conservation Service regd^ds.the RC&D projects as 

, / " ^ 

genuinely .local (or local-area^) ventures, to be initiated *and carried 

out by the, people of the locaiity^ The federal rqle is explicitly 

defined as. oq« of assisting the efforts of the local people. Con- 

sequently,, "When ^the Soil Conservation Service receives? ^n application 

for assistance, its first question is: ,"What are /the local people 

preparje* to^do?" The SCS prefers to work .With larger (multi- county) 

^^ather than smaller areas, but the crite^^ion of size is- linked to 

the criterion of local leadership potential: ^ / 

The area- . . . included in the application Should be of >- ' 
^ a si5;e which ij^ll permit development of the x|atural resources 
Resulting in economic improvement and comnmnity betterment, 
Uit gmall enough for loc^l leadership to b^ effective and 
for a plan to be developed in a reasonable time, (authors' 
underaeore)^'^ 

Elsewhere in the list of criteria pul?lished by the .Secret^ of 

Agricultiire, requir^ents f or \local involvement are outlined: 

1^ People are aware of opportunities for ar.ea improvement 

through accelerated rSfeource conservation and development. 
Local leadership and initiative are- active and enthusi- 
astic, and receptive to change, 

3. Groups, individuals, organizations such as Soil and Walior 
Conservation Districts and other segments of th6 local 
economy are willing to become lijvolved in/planning for 

^ * action with a 'do-it-yourgelf » api^roaoh, 

4. Local citizen committees are active and functioning in* 
• furthering resource development. 

5. People are accustomed to working together or show a 
willingness to. organize and sponsor projects, 

o. Local citizens are willing to use their own resources 
including reasonable financial investment- to make tlie 
^ project 'a success, 22 

The question of , the homogeneity of the area is dealt witli by the 
criterion that the area should have "similar problems, needs, and 
opportunitie"'s for conservation, improvement, development, and 
utilization of the area's natural resources." 




Eoonomio and social condltiQn3^ deiEfiJid fl^ecial attention as well: 
-1 g Meed must exist ^or processing j^aoadunarketirig facilities' 
for utilizing natural resource tl^rocmot&'tt^^trengthen the 
local ecoi;ony« , ' 

2q ' Credit or venture capi-^al for resource development is J / 
inadequate o 

3. Low Income prevails withi opportunist ies for iraproveiD^ent 
^ 4p Substantial under employmentb or unemployment in the area'C 
. Need exists for ii^usrfcri^ jand C(5irame3:cial development to 
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, provide empl<Dyment; * ^ / ^ j 

These .ci*iteria* demonstrate that the programj while eiaph^sizing natural 
resources development, extends, at least in tteoiyj, to virtually 
whatever may be judged necessary to prcsfliote the 43conomlc develop- | 
ment of rural areas « ^ 

The reliance of the program' on lo«al leadership and decision- 
making is further manifest^ in the administrative arrangements q Once ^ ^ 
a proposal meets the requirements of *bhe Dex^artment of Agriculture j.^^ 
the Department assigns a ooord£nator to the project. The coordin8.tor 
is a cdreaqr civil servant, paid by the. Soil Qon8ervfi.tion Seinrice, 
whose major duty ie to coordinate tlae activities of the Sejrvloe (and 
other Department of Agriculture agencies) Mth the efforts of the local 
sponsors. The project coordinator has no administrative power over 
the local project sponsors. The sponsors are not accountable to the 
.ro,.^.^.^^r ,0. to t.e ao.X Ccn3e.^aUc. Se^o..^^ spo^ca 
are encouraged not to depend entirely on Department of Agriculture 
funds and technlcal^assi^tance, but to' seek additional funds fron^ 
local state sources /or from other federal agencies o 
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The RC&D program has. been well receivi^d jji the rural -areas. As 
of February, 1970, 120 projects had been authol*iz^d ^or bper&tion or ^ 
planning, and II5 applications were jDending Approval, 
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. Commymity Action Programs 

Organized Ipcal action, supported by federal funds, 1^ con^dered 
one of the pijincipal methods of combating povertjr^ arid wa^s authorrte^d- 
by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Title II of th.ia Act provides 
fori ^^Comraunity Action "^Pi^^ams" (CAP);' cpmraunities *are to' organize 

• theAselves' and mobilize their resources,' with federal help, 'to im-.^ ^ 

^ prove' the condition of the poor. As interpreted by Sergeant Shriver 
^(the fir&t director of the Office of Economic 0ppor4unity) in tfeVimoriy 
before Congress, community action is "a j^rogram under- 'which, an. entire 
city,0 or neighborhood, or county, or state, , enters yj^tg a binding \ 
agreement to pull itself up by its bootstraps. In effect i* me^n^ • 

^that. communities are applying-^o us fpr a new type of corporateP^ 
chartej^. They are. incorporating themselves as a new enterprise, a " 
new buainess, the busineaa^f creating opportuniiy for the poor„"^'^ 
I'-bcpreesed in the law and in Mr." Sliriver'a inteipretation of it 
is a distinct approach to poverty and of how to combat it.. It is a 
commitment to attack poverty on the community level closely alcin to 
tlie efforts of the EDA and the Department of Agricult-ure relative 
to economic and resource development. 

The kinship between community action theory and other federal 

theories may be partially responsible for failux-e to foresee some ' 

f 

of its major consequences. The "community" which was expected, mth 
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f^deral help, to generate action through a CAJ was soraejiiiing other 
than the existing system of local and -state goveminent, as was the 
case for EDA andJlC&D programs « All thi^ee agencies and their 

r 

respective authorizing 1&,W3 looked forward"to ttie c^reation cf new 

^ocal organizations including, but tranaoending, 'the "existing 

governmental units o The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 defined 

* • 'J 
'^3;^c,4iiS^^2i"^^ concept of the community: It could be a state or 

a political subdivision of a state T(to^^^lp^ municipality, county) or 

^ ^ combihation of such f^litical subdivisions ^ or it could be *none of 

these; - that^is, ^th^ '^commknity'' could be a private, nonprofit agen'sy* 

Withy such a bi3b9.d^definitioji, it aould be fairly said that the for- 

ma;baon of a "community ag^ricy^ eligible tc receive federal antipoverty 

funds was "up for grabs o" Most of tjjie CAP* a have been coterminous 

with a municipality. Som^^ enoompaos* oWsral citie^ others are 

countywide', and oxims arp multi-countj'o 

The irnovarive part of ^the antipoverty program was the legal 

requirement, tJiat oonmxaiiy j^tion ag^ncien must provide f or '"marciirum 

\. feasible pafticipation" of ■ the pcor.'''^ is important to notice 

in^Vl^t way this requirement was, an iiJr.ovation; it does not appear to 

be partlculairly nevo The other federal program's lay great stress 

on participation by locaj^groups and individuals. . T^e di.fference is 

that, while .tlie EDA and thW- Department of Agriculture appeal for 

-N^rticipation by recognised, self-conscious interest groups like 

farmers*, businessmen^ or organised workers^ 'th.ere was (in 1964) 

no nelf-identif ied interest group of -^tho poor^" 
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The ''cornrauixities*'^ addressed by the EDA and the artment of'^ 
' Agriculture were relatively known quantities. But who would identify 
themselves as "poor,'* or who would speak for the *'poor," remined to 
be seen dfter the approval, of the Economic Oppor^bunity Act, Coin- 
ciding in tiine with the height of the civil rights. movement,, the GAP 
proved to be a aonvenient vehicle for the increasingly self-cojiscious 
ethnic minority groups, In se^JcLng wa3^s pf participating more effectively. 
. to realize their own interests IJence, ii(i the large tities arfd 

metropolitan areas, these minority gr^oups-- Indians in theJles-^, 

( „ 

Negroes in most places, and Mexican-nAinericans "in the Southwestf— "'^ 
identified themselves' as -poor" and claimed the right to '"maximUm 
feasible participation" in the CAP, 

I Programs for area economic development were designed so as not' 
to impinge 'too sharply on the functions of local governments, but 
the same is Hot ti\ie of antipoverty prograraQ designed ^onder minority, 
group le§.dership Soften with counsel and assistance from non-minority, 
, prof^GoionaJs), The projects of the, CAP fall more often than not 
in areas of central concern to local governments, svch as schools, 
housing, he^lth^ wel^^re, and law enforcement, ^ 

Relatd.ons between the GAP aaid local governments have often be®ja 
abrasive. The CAP is not, of course, in ^ position to create - 
new institutions in these fields, but the federal Office* of Economic 
Opportunity gives them organization and funds with wMcl; to press for 
changes in the established institutions. To many, local governments, 

Vit has appeared that the federal govermment was financing not so 
tauch a '^war against poverty" as a xmr against them!* Accorciing to 
one authority, "maximum feasible pai^icipation" should really be 
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termed ^'maximum feasible misunderstanding" because it has generated 

more of a struggle for power between' the CAP and the, local pblitical 

<^ 

30 

govemmexital structures than a cooperative attack on poverty. 

•» 

Many mayors and county governing bodies took their complaints 
to Congress and obtained some {Significant constraints on the anti- 
poverty CAP. Federal financing was sharply reduced and more control 
on local programs were introduced at the Washington level. By 

amendment to the Economic /OppB^rtunity Act in I966, the corappsition . 

J? 

of the CAP governing boards v/as specified to giVe local governments 
a definite 'role and to limit representation of the poor. ^ Uhdeir 
the present law, a CAP board must not exceed ^1 persons; and its 
membership must include- one-third locally elected or appointed publi 
officials, one-third' representatives of liiajor groups and interests 
in th^ community (such as business, industry, labon^QJ^^ religious 
organizations), and one-third representatives of^ the poor elected 
by democra:^ic process,'^'' * ^ \^ * 

Conflict between the CAP' and local government has not been a 
uniform experience throughout the country. In many rural areas, 
for example, the CAP has worked harmoniously and effectively with 
f the 'establiskefti authorities , 

St9.te-Created or Suppo^|:ed Mult i -County Areas 

While perhaps not as active as the federal government, many 
states have displayed an inclination to organize n^ territorial 
groupings. Like the federal government, states have found it con- • 
venient to re-group counties and subdivide states .into areas for 
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adminisln^ative pxxrposes. State departments, such ds Pish >ahd Game, 
' .Apiculture, and Transportation, have formed administ;F^iv^ kreas * 
for the promotion or governmental efficiency andx^f ectiVenesB, 

More recently, with assistance of fedep^ grants, m^iy states 



have placed new Inphasis on planning arid research. By 196;% for 
instance^ nearly half of all st^;fees'had received Housing ^d 
Urba£ Development 701 planning grants Along with financial 
backing, the federal government haa encouraged states to form niulti- 
county "clearinghouses.*' While many states had p!)reviously ^ouped 
• ' counties together undier a state- plan,^ the Office or Management and 
^ Budget Circular A-95 undoubtedly, has acted as /further catalyst 
to encourage delin'eation. of state planning regions. 

Most' states have utilized county boundaries in delineating 
planning areas. Aside froTn this snjnilarity, the purposea and goals 
of state planning regions are different in most states. While some 
regions have^ljeen used as coordinative mechanisms, others have 
simply been utilized for collecting and compiling demographic, 
economic, and other information. Some states have taken these- 
planning regiojis quite ^seriously , while other regions exist only 
on paper. 

There are indications that multi-county state planning areas 
will become increasingly important in the years ahead. In most 
federal legislation dealing with raulti-^county areas, there is a legal 
reciuirement that tlie boundaries of the area correspond as closely 
as possible 'to previously^designated^ state planning regions. 
Furthermore;,, the Office of Management |iid Budget Cir.cular A-95 has 
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given state planning area^ the* power of review and comment over many 
federal programs. Activation of the new clearinghouse function, 
federal respect for state planning areas, and the' provision of 
federal monies for planning puiposes, should cause state involvement 
"in multi-county planning regions to take on a^ new and more important 
dimension. , * 

Perhaps the most innovative approach taken to promote ^new 
.territorial units has been the creation of areas with specifically 
"delegated legal powers. While perhaps lijnited in scope and level 
of activity, these specially state-created areas are gra^ted a 
"degree of authority which transcends the legal powers of local 
* government 

County and city officials do not always look With favor upon, 
regional governments' which i;iipinge upon their established areas of 
power* Nevertheless, it is evident that the threatened destruction 
of precious natural resources, coupled with the inability or un- 
willingness of local government to control such destruction, has 
provoked state officials to create organizations with enlarged . 
geogiFaphic jiirisdictions. The design of additional such areas will 
depexJ||i heavily upon the alkllity of local 'governments to 'control and 

\ regulate the use of iiatural resoui:cqj3 within jbheir jurisdictional 
^ / ■ . • . 

l^ounds. ' ^ ^ 

Cd uncils of Government 

\ ' Many states have passed legislation to allow county and/or 
city goverrm^ents to form voluntary associations or councils of - 
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government (COG), Such legislation is necessary if these associ- 

' ations are to have a, legal basis si&ce the state-local relationslp.p 

/ 

is a. unitary one — cities and counties derive ^heir power exclusively 
from state^ constitutions and legislatijDn. Many states have encouraged 
the*f ormation of councils of govemmdht which coincide with the 
boilndaries of state planning regions. ^ 

Jj'hile^ these may be organized within counties, in some cases 
they are multi-county in. scope. As n6te(J earlier, in ^rder to 
qualify for certain kind&x^5^^inancial assistance, metropolitan and 
regional clearinghouses must be formed — a powerful/ impetus to, the 

■ formation of loyally desired councils of government. 

The ^basic assumption >underlying this approach is that problems 

of a regional or area-wide nature 'can best ^e handled by local units 

of government working l^gether . In comparison to other multi-county 

approacjies, the COG is ^Nost always formed by locally elected 

officials. In only a few cases are non-governmental individuals or 

groups .directly involved in the formation of a local COG. 

^' ---n » • • . 

Unlike the federally sponsored and state-created multi-county 

■ A _ I ' ^ ■ 

areas, ^tlie co\mcils of government are usually concerned primarily ^ 
with inter-governmental cooperation. While CAP»s are concerned with 
poverty and EDD»s with economic development, COG^s 'often have a 
broad range of concerns. 

Most basicall^I however, many ^coi^cils represent. an attempt 
by local government officials to overcome serioiTs comn^in problems;- \ 
Ther§ is an inplicit recognition within each ''COG 6f the inter- ^ 
dependence bf local governments and the utility of viking together 
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to solve jfnutu^l problems. Most typicklly, such councils work ^ 
together to facilitate more efficient and effective functioning of 
local government* ' \x 

There' is /Wide variation in scope and Ifevel of activity of COG's. 

/ * 

'-Some are l^r^ely informal and. coionty and city off idials. meet only 
when a need arises. In other casesj they' are hi^ily^structured, 

i \ ■•■> 

formal, and persistently activd. Many counc4.1s act to channel federal 

funds, receive Housing and Urban Development planning grants to' 

* y ' 

design a regional plan f or ^e raaaltx-county area^ and ^tudy and coord- 

'. ' * 

inate action, in such mutual regional problems transportation, land 

use, and pollution. . ' ' 

As the ]tone implies, the COG is k federation; any action taken 

by the council is supported by agreement among' all .th,e constituent 

members. The COG approach can be logically conipare\d with the United 

Nations 'Security Councii. Each member of the ^Council has £L veto - 

power over the Council's policies and programs; unless unanimous 

agreement can. be reached, no uniform action is taken. Thus, each 

' ^ / ■ ' _ 

one of the ■ component units retains itsx complete^sovereigrtty . \ 

. .The coixncils are viewed by some observers as predecessors of 

^regional governments. . In several instances there has been some -f" . 

advocacy of the need to create such a fourth layer of government, 

although .as it now operates, the COG i|^far from an "official" unit 

of government. . . 



Privatej-y Sponsored Development Organizations 

In cooperation 'with officials of government, private groups and 

individuals often form development associations. These private groups 

r ^' . "'^ . . . ■ 
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are often formed under the auspices of Chambers of Commerce, and 
^tpSeed, m53r--3?9present associations of local Chambers of G.omra,erce. 




Th^ participants are primarily businessmen and the major interest 
irf in attracting or initiating new industries. . - " ' 

« Privately sponsored development groups ard largely confined to 
the city, tovm or ^ perhaps-^ the county JevejL,^ Private 'individuals. . 
rarely group together to promote planning 'a^^d development o*f a multi- 
county area. , Perhaps a maj6r reason for 'this is the competitive 
nature of industrial development. Industrie^, in purveying for 
suitable location sites, will compare the relative advajntagea, of 
^ different areas "aitd pick the most sKivantageous.^ In attempting to 

. .J ' ^ 

entice industry, private citizens tend to be narrowly concerned with 

\ ■ ' ■ - 

the development of their own community and atj^empt to gain a com- 
parative advantage over neighboring coraraunitiea. ■ Businessmen want 
business in their own city; officials of gcpverpment want to augment^ 
their local tak, base. v 

Obviously, it^-l^kes'a^ strong catalyst ifco induce individuals to ] 
work together on a-jnul^jk;- county level to promote industrial develop- 
ment. 'Such' a catalyst may be provided by a "reco.gnition of Similar, 
problems wMch can only be coped -^ith' through cooperative endeaVors. 
IMividual cities seeking indAstridl-' development may be unable to 
finance studies,' develop comprehensive plans, 6r imdertake a 



aophisticsted industrial promotion campaign. By cooperating on a 
jnuittr county level-, economies of scale may allow private and publi 
bodies to accomplish tasks previously perceived as inpossibie. 




Chapter III ^ . * 

PROCESSES, PROBLEMS AND REQ,IJIRE3yiENTS IN ' 
REGIcmL ORGAp:ZATION AND PLANNING ' - ' 

\ . 

de range of political and administrative issues. are raised 

' . .V- , . °' 

bjr the formation" of new pr unconventional organizational structures. 
In fact ^ the Severity of these (Obstacles has' lirhitefi Tftridespre'^d * 
establishment of new governmental form^ even though there is generals 
agreement among political leaders, gc#er:0ne:gLt officials^, antjj- observers 
ISiat reorganisation \ of local govermmental structures- is' very much in * 
order. - 1 • . ' 

It i3 the intent of thits chapter , tlo examine ^ome of the. key 

^ ^ ^ • * i " * ^' • 

features of existing or proposed regional- groupirigs, al a ipe-ans of* ^ 

highlighting what appear to be theoretically and practically useful^ 

approaches. Emphasis is given to the ; organ! zationa!!^' procvess used, 

■ parti cpan;^ in that p5?oeess, .consequences of alternative regional 

prgknization^ the systems of documentation, evaluation, and^public 

information, and finally, major problems likely to be encoimiered, 

.*} . ■ • - * \ 

,A ' Regional ■' -Organiz^tiQn Strategy • . . 

" ^ , ^ " „ ' ' 

The 'organi^ati'orml'vstrategy proposed in the follpftjing pages , 

arid outlined in Pigur©^* is based on tt^ experience of multi- county 

organizatji^ons in several states, and is groimded in conteniporary 

theories of s^ocial action and social change. It assumes the ^ 

democratic ideal of widespread involvement and representativeness, 

which has substaritial 'scientific support, ff^^ atudies of community 

1 . . 

and area action programs. The organizational mpdej takes full' 
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advantage ^of the leadership resources from existing influence or power 
structiiTBs, but does not necessarily "clepeiidl on loca/ leader^ provide 
the major input to area development ,programs\ The goal ox the\ public 
intoifea'tiori and education component of the model is to .see!^out\ 'T. 
involve, train and encourage interested citizens to contribute iVeas 
and energy, in the definition of desirable gc^els, anST^TljTiplement^tion 
'\/"9f action projects. * ^ \ 

Pirof essional dtaff and consulttots are considered crucial vo 

■ „ ■ • . , . , \ 

clarif icatJXJji of goals, *collection of needed information, feasibility 

ft 

testing, implementation, ev&luation, _^feecIba,ok and education. However, 
the decisions about goals, priorities, organizational policy and 
implementation activities remain with citizen representatives. 
Regional development organizations can thus take full advantage of 
the talents available frbm tempora3C*y' consultants— private firms, ^ ^ 
universities, state or federal agencies, and other sources — whiTe 
- maintaining * control of ^the programs which will directly affect them. ' 

The organization strategy outlined in Figure 1- is not intended to 
be a defokiiti^ *^step by step" formula for organizing area planning 

':,^d development p:^ograms. Rather, it attempts to sy^3tematize%.;Qome 
of -t^he major processes which will usually accompany successful*;,;;,, 
planning and development effort. Any specific regional organization 

^ will need 'to axiapt- and supplement the" strategy to meet the unique 
characteristics of the area and population it serves. 

The top portion ^ the model outlines the series of processes 
or activities usually necessary as part' of the organization process 
the second level outlines the appropriate participants,' in order of 
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unpi.'rtaiioev U.t; liiivd It^vcl indxcatua thf pr'^Umau uv output that 
ohuulJ rt'UuU Vvvni ihu i nibinatii>:i uiNjccyy arid ^ai%uci.;AAti.>n; thu" 
r^Airth axid hv/ui* U»yt?l (but by iw mt^ario' icuut t'i^:rKni:aiyt) noti;^)^ 
sjanu or th- ^uv'uniuritatic^n^ t;vaiuati^>ii, rcuUba.'k tu:d uviucatiunal 
a^-'* ivitiei.1 appropriate Ch' ua'*h pr juuuo pluiatj. 

Ihitiatiun .d' ai'tivity is uuualiy r:*uou apprcpriatjl/ ^uuiyrtalcui;/ 
by U'Uiov^txVo .:iti:'f.-iiu the arua cr iojal luadura end i^mi'ialu. 
I*ut quite V rturi m areas where there hao bean; little advance urder- 
ataridin{5 of aroJl develui^mont uuneepto, state and federal officials, 
uruverQity extensiun staiT, or outside (often self-appointed) ckju^ 
sultantn mitiat^ the activity, by talking, to citizen groups or local 
officials about the pu.oaibilities ojid potential uf area devel-^p^ent. 
Hegardleas of who initiates, the' product of these earj.vj:^^;itle3 
ah.ouli include definition of some deslrablegi^^eeJfTor outcowe'3|, of 
ai'ea planning. The parti cif;ajTj^s,,.#itt^^ begin to generate ideas 
about a deuign J'or an a't)pi'op(riate orgeni-zation and planning prccesii. 
Tney rriUGt deve^lcp 3Ubi3tantial conmiitnent to ,tne 'goal.^j and u.igaju- 
zaticna.1 pc^tential -if tha prj^cess is to continue. Documentation 
shuuld in^'lude an initial list or file 'of proposals for goals a-^d 
organizational schemes 4 There should be a:i effort lo ini/crm a w^dc.- 
citizen and leadership public by publicizing th.e results of tlie 
initial discussions. Finally, if- the paj:^ticipants are to leai'n from 
their experience, and transfer this learning to cither grcut.y or ai-er^s.f 



a concerted atterhnt sh..,u.ld be ur.dertal'.en to pieciaeiy cianry. l!:u 
events and activii^ies wl-.ich led to' a formal decision to proceed to 
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^ a next atage in thQ| procesa; or if tixa deciGion was negative, there 
should be a documented explanation of reasons for discontinuing the 
effort, ' . * . . 

. Decision's , on initial goals and organizational design are a next 
logical phase.' Kle'cted local officials from throughout the designated 
a^jrea (assuming at least tentative bovindaries have "been deJ^eated) and 
cjiitizens representing a wide array of status level§^ Incomes, and 
j[eographical disper^iion should be involved, p^though fonnal election 
of citizen representatives may not yet^Jbe^ either possible or app^'opriate. 
The tnechanism by which local officials or citizens are selected for 
participation may be less important here than the degree of their 
interest, oommitment, and potential leadership contribution to the 
initial goal selection and organizational design* State and federal 
officials, particularly from planning and development agencies, can 
often be helpful, as can university extension staff and outside ' 
consWtants. The degree of Qonsultant participation depends heavily 

on the knowledge levels and skill of\^eaders an the region. 

\ 

The output: {or product) should include a list of generally^ 
desirable and relevant goals, and an acceptable organizational design 
and structure. Commitment of officiais and citizens to the regional 
organization strategy should be^ obtained through an agreement to 
allocate sufficient humail, financial., '^physical and time resources 
to a-ssure that the more detailed research, ii^onmtion collection, 
analysis and feasibility testing of goals and organization design 
can proceed. ^ 
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Documentation uhuuld obvioualy include a formal record of the 
products or achievements. Mass media reports shpuld be used to inform 
readers and listeners, but it may also be appropriate at this pointy to 
call public meetings in each ma^or community or sub-area to present 
the results of early ^discussions and'^^i^cisions , while seeking sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and observations frc^ citi^jens who might not 
have been involved so far — but who ha^ve significant potential, for 
future in[;Ut to the process, • giver^ a clearly perceived opportunity. 
It 13 higlily important to maintain a written documentation of the 
process and specific events or activi-^ies' leading to initial decisions, 
inciluding the ijiput from citizens not heretofore Involved. 

Research, inl^ormalsdon collection , and analysis , to test goal 
feasibility and validity of organizational design ^ as a crucial but 
, often neglected part of the organization process. It is the mechanism 
for taking full advantage of prior knowledge about arfea" organization 
and planning, while making full, use of Scientific and techniqal tools 
of examination and analysis. Technical and scientific ^kills are 
therefore needed; university staff or private consultants- can oft&i' 
be exceedingly helpful at this stage in assisting local leaders 
to avoid errors based on inadequate information or failure to 
sufficiently test initial ideas. It is at this point that rigorous 
analysis can assist the organization process to move forward ihtelli- 
gently and productively. State* and' federal ♦'of ficials can offer -their ' 
broader experience with state and federal l^rograms , and can suggest 
possible financial sources available from higher levels of government. 
Elected local officials and citizen representatives should be directly 
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involved, aithougli the bulk of the work might be imdertaken by^the 
guientificallj^ and technically trained consultants* . 
^ , The product of this phase will usually include (l) delineation 
ol> feasible ■ general goals 'and a series of specific objectives to be^ 
pursued later, (-)*a more viable or functional organizettional design 
adapted- to the specific characteristics of the area in question^ (3) 
detailed data about physical^ biological, cultiiral, social, political, 
economic and other characteristics of the area, (4) initial decisions \ 
on required funding, apprioriate full-timd or* part-time staff, organi- \ 
zational officers, committees or task forj3es, and important relation- i 
ships with state, federal, university , and other sfgencies 'from within '; 

and outside the area, and (5) a' commitment from local or outside 

^ . . ,\ 

' . ' \ 

sources to provide the funds to initiate formal activities. ^ 

« 

Documentation Should include a complete record of results of 

J* 

the research, including information collection and ^analysis, potential 
goals, and organizational alternatives. ' Much of these data .should 
be graphically prepared for presenta,tioh to public) meetings and' the 
mass media. The results of this phase caji provide extensive edu- y 
cational content for developing greater understanding about the 
problems and potential of the area. It can also help the citizen 
public to appreciate the kind of process -and method required to 
effectively organize to realize /area potential. It is often 
extremely difficult for practic'al minded local leaders and citizens . 
to understand why research and feasibility testing is important 
prior to formal action — because they have ^Qften had no training in • 
detailed scientific methods, or have had unhappy prior •> experiences . 
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with studies which seem very expensive and time consuialrig but do not 
result in noticeable progress. A thorougli effort to increase under- 
standing of the importance of .rigorous study and analysis can often 
pave the^ way for later support and involvement of larger numbers of 
citizens . 

Launching the Organization and Priority Setting should be the 
primary province of local citizens and elected officials.. This is 
the point where a formal supra-local organizational structure should 
begin to emerge . publically.. If sufficient prjeliminary work has been 
completed, thfe citizens "and 'off icials involved should have a Clear 
vision of the positive potenti^^ f or investing time,' money and energy 
in the creation of a hew form of organization to solve probl^sma and 
realize opportjmities which have not heretoft)re been effectively 
attacked . " / > 

University staff, state /and fe'deral officials, and other con- 
sultants ^an often play a f^cil^ating and supporting role, but the 
test of /adequacy will be the effectiveness with wh±ch local leaders 
can be/gin to Carry the burden C5f launching formal' effoi-ts and setting 
priorities based on prior feasibility tepts of desirable goals. 

/ .The products should include: (l) elected representatives from - . 
local uj:iits (towns ^and coimties) of the larger area, (2) elected 
organizational offioers, to constitute a legitimate and acceptable 
executive action group, (3) a set of priority projects, with recommended 
time for initiation and completion, {k) establishment of task forces 
or committees to organize, exped;j.te, and supervise each major project, 
(5) 'selection of needed professional staff for the on-going activities 

_2l 



of the organizatrpn, (6) preparation CJ>f an organ! zatimal budget to 
support the program 'activity, (?) clarification pf sp^M^fic or 
potential funding sources, and (8) clear definitions of relationship 
vrith other local organizations, state\ind federal agencies, universities 
conWltahts, and other relevant groups". If these products (or outputs) 
can Ipe achieved at this phase of organizational development, the process 
should be well on its way toward significant achievements. 

Documentation should continue as noted earlier. More- intensive 

I 

trainnlig programs may now be importeint to help the new organizationaiL 

representatives, officers, task force members, and professional staff 

/ ^ 

gain additional knowledge about effective orgslnizatioi^ial functioning, 
and to improve their capability to assiune leadership. in the technical ' 
tasks required for project achievement. 

Id enl i f i c a t i on and laimching ^ of specif ic> - projects will seem long 
overdue for most of. the participants involved in the prelijninary or-> 
gaj>izational stages.. Some obvious projects, on which mos^* earlier 
participant! have agreed, will often already/ be* in process prior to 

i 

f orximlizatidp of the organization. However, some frustration of 

o 

these earlie| efforts may have occurred because of inadequate analysis 



and preparatilbn. i 

I 

One of tie critical issues in identification of projects is to 
locate those ilidividuals in the area (within or outside of the formal 
organizationallstructure) , who have a deep interest and commitment 

1 - 

to the specifidl objectives on which |l projecy^s based. Committee ' 
or task force m|mbers will unquestionably work more diligently and 
persistently toT|ard the achievement of an end in which they have" a 




deep 'arid abiding intereat. It may nut always be ];usyil;;le to locate 
people who have the requisite personality and leadership characteristics > 
to effectively participate. If so, there may 'be serious doubt as 
to the appropriateness ' of the project. 

* * "l^l^lJf'esSibh^l (^inployee's of the orggjiization can play^ a central 
role in initiating research and actioh efforts directed toward projec 
completiunj but if the commitment and understanding of local citizen 
and officials is to be maintained and encouraged, they must ^be direc/tly 
involved and should take the initiative in decisions and action.. Staff 
' ^members can most appropriately ^ssume^a back- stopping and supporting 
role- -if the long range strengtl; of the area planning and development 
, effort is to be sustainiei;;!,^ University staff, state and federal 

officials, and consultants should serve a supporting research stnd 
technical role as defined by officers, task force leaders, or pro- 
fessi6nal staff, although they should also be free to offer suggestions 
and ideas as they recognize possible errors, omissions, or new 
possibilities for the organization. 

I 

llxe projects of this phase will usually include: (l) a seriesl— 
of specific projects for^further study and ac>tion, (2) id^entification 
of the human ,^ physical, and financial resources needed to adequately, 
implement each project, (j) assignment of project responsibility to 
1 officers, task force members, staff, or other participants, (4). 

initiation of ^ct/vity directed toward the achievement of the defined 
project goal s^ and objectives, (3) allocaijion^crf^-mrailable (©r potential) 
physical and financial resources to projects or tasks, and X^) definitions 
of need for outside assistance in the foraiof consultant, educational, . 
financial or othei*^ forms of support. 
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Documentation and evaluation become central in pils phase. The 
project objectij^es should be written in 9u'ch a manner that measurement 
of achievement can be obtained in quantitative or qualitative numer- 

ical terms Prof essioilal staff should be responsible for record 

keeping which will facilitate evaluation and feedback on achievements 
and problems. If ataff members lack evaluation skills, outside con- 
siTltants might be involved in design and operation of the evaluation 
process. 

It is at this stage that the involvement of citizens can be 
broadened and strengthened. Many individuals with little appreciation 
for the early organizational process will become interested in the 
specific projects whicTi relate directly to prior or newly discovered 
interests, A systematic effort to inform and involve citizens is 
therefore of clear importance,^ and should be a major preoccupation 
of organizational officers and staff. For those citizens or organi^- 
zation participants wfio lack technical or organization skil^ls related ' , 
to project achievement, continuing efforts should be ma:i^e to provide 
appropriate education and training". University staff can play a 
helpful role in teaching the skills of problem-solving and action 
processes, ' 

Review of initial projects and attempts to achieve greater program 
c omprehensiVeness should usually follow the completion of first priority 
activities. As projects are undertaken, officers, project partij:ipants, 
and consultants from university,- state, and fq^eral levels, will 
regogni£e inadequacies in organization,^ inappropriate directions taken ^ 
by some projects, new possibilities for action, and other observations 
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of shortco^ling8 or oppfartunities. At this stfetge consultant evaluaters 
might play a particularly useful role, in helping to add perspective 
to the observations of individuals more directly involve^ in the 
projec*ts. 

Products should usually include: (1) evaluative reports on 
progress of the projects and degree of goal a^chievement, (2) evaluative 
reviews of organizational a^dequacy arid effectiveness, reviews of ' 
program gaps and potential new priorities, {h) selection of new or 
adapted projects, '5) re-allocation of resources to new priorities'", 
and (6) a search for additional resources whjen needed to achieve 
r^-defined goals, and priorities. SuchJ products should enable the 
organization to engage in 1^ kind of self-examination and ladaptation 
process tjiat will -enab^^ it to move ahead even more vigorously . in 
the future. 

The documentation, evaluation, ' feedback and educational processes 

should also b^eviewed and adapted if ^propriate. The quantity, 

completeness, and quality of the printed material resulting from 

the earlier phases should provide some measure of the effectiveness ' 

V 

of these processes. Consultant help in evaluating the printed outputs 
might be appropriate as well. *'* 

When this phase is completed (although in a real sense it should' 
become a continuous pajrt of the organizational operation), the leader- 
ship and staff will have a fim idea of how the organization should 
proceed to insure greater program comprehensiveness. If resources ' 
and leadership are limited, possibly a decision' would be made to 
avoid attempts at more Comprehensive programs, in the interest of 
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concentrating energy^ and limited resources on a few projects which 
^have high potential for payoff. Regardless of the outcome of such 
decisions^ mass. media reports and educational efforts should be 
appropriately directed to foster citizen understanding of the ne.w 
priorities and their underlying ratiofiale. . ' , y 

Imp 1 eme nta ti on of a^ more c omprehensive planning and development " 
effort will usually result if an organization has achieved' its 
initial goals with reasonable auccess. In this instance, individuals 
or groups which have not participated so far might become interested 
or might be recruited by officers or s^aff . The addition of "new 
blooTd" 'often helps to revitalize even a successful area^ffort. 

Prokxxdth of * a more 'Comprehensive program would usually include: 
(1 ) an expanded list of goals /which attempts to encompass, all of the 
major problems and opportunities of the area, (2) ail adi|t>tedt and more 
■ functional organization with the capability of dealing more compre- 
hensively with existing problems or opportunities, (5) increased 
skill and competence oj/ organisational "^^ticipants at all levels^ 
(4) increased understanding, acceptance, and support from citizens 
in the ajcga^^^^and (5) a series of completed projects which significantly 
and measureably improve human well being in the area. 

If 'an organization has been particularly successful, formal 

documentation might include a published case study of the process and 

effectiveness of the organiBation. Such studies are the basis for 

this report, and caiKserve a most useful function? in helping scholars, 

organization officer^, local leaders and interested citizens to 

f \ 
better undeirstarid planning and development^ processes. 

■ ■•/. 
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Problems and Requirements in the Organization^ Process ' 

The process as presOTi^ed in Figure 1 and the precedi-ng paragraphs' 
may seem quite stralghtf o3™ard and readily operationalized. But design 
and development of an effective new organizational stmicture is a liighiy 
complex and time consuming process. The following sections will examine 
some of the details and difficulties of . -the major process phases de-- • 
scribed abo^J'e^ 

: Prior Conditions . A first pre-requisite for the initiators qf 
a regional organization is detailed understanding of the conditions 

-of the area, in terms of: (1) human and physical resourced, (2) 
earlier experience with area^' organizations or development and planning 
efforts, (3) fundamental ' or imderlying values, or belief systems of 
citizens, and (4) ''characteristics of existing institutionalized 
structures oii? groupings which' might overlap with tfee new organization.^ 

' Obviously the research^ information collectio^l, and analysis process 
described above can help to provide this understanding, but initial 

appreciation of important details can substantially facilitate the 

• \ 
selection of goals, &arly participants, and a^^realistic organizational 

** " ' . '- ' r J, 

design, .... 

If the development of new. and viable organization is to be 
successfi^l, an effective cprarauriication and educational network ia ojie 
of the necessary (although not sufficient) conditions. If citizens „ 
and leaders Biave limited knowledge, of potentially desirable . altem- 
atives to'i^heir present- condition, or are ignorant of their situation 
as it compares to conditions- in other regions, the nged for "ch'^ge"f 
is not likely to be. at all apparent. A significant number of citizens 
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and leaders must feel ^^relatively 4ep^ived" , gr must recognize se;rious 
'inadequacies in the biological, * physical, political, social or ecOtiomic 
condition of their environment before they will perceive change as 
desirable. * • ' *• . 

Voluntary as'sociations , composed of individuals who have recog- 
nized and become committed to a "c^se" of some kind;(me^al health, 
alleviation of alcoh,oliam, stopping environmental 'deterioration, and 
so on), often sQ'jPve to highlight relevant issues. But such groups 
tend to be single purpose, 'and may ^ave a limited view of highly 
relevant problems or opportunities which have not yet attracted the 
attention of advocacy groups. Voluntary associations can exert \ 
pre"3ySure on existing;, pQ;ijitical i^ystems to respond to unsatisfactory 
conditions. But it cannot be over-emphasized that without some 
perception of "rel.ative deprivation", voluntary associations are not 
usually formed, political units do not automatica-Hy respond to 
pressing societal problems, and regional' programs are not developed. 

The Focus o^ •Regional Planning and^Bevelopment . The rationale 
for multi-coxmty groupings, as' opposed to more localized planning 
areas, sh©uld be clearly understood by responsibly of f icials'^rior, 
to area organization efforts.. The .initially crucial question 
"Wiy define a plannirig region?" Ihe 6bjectives to be accomplished 
^by a multi-county area should be the major criterion in deciding now 
to delineate area boundaries, and the objectives must, therefore, 
be responsive to this ques^ipn. For st^e administi^ative purposes, 
one. set^ of boundaries might be appropriate, whereas for economic 
development purposes alt%matiye boundaries may make greater sense. 
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The point is that one must first delineate multi-cuunty plajxning goals, 
and boundarie©^ associated with those goals, before atteinpting coordination 
or management 'of activities within the area. Without care^lly 
defined and comprehensible objectives, coordination of activities' 
becomes a 'highly uncertain and frustrating process. 

Many regional planning programs have depended on the development 
of "essential systems" that,'^ce instituted, provide th,e stimulus 
for ^emergence of more extensive interrelating systems. The ' task of' 
the planner-organizer is to identify and help improve those »' essential 
systems" (such as efficient local government or progressive educational 
services)^ /Which -trigger the formation of succeeding related or de- 
pendent systems. ^ 

Planning, whether municipal, single-county or regional, has 

traditionally focused on the physical aspects of the environment — 

buildings, streets, highways, physical land fopris, and land uses. 

^her.e is increasing necessity, however, for greater attention to • 

S(»*ial and ecological ' planning. Planner-developers hav# often ignored ^ 

«- * 
human desires, values, patterns of living and environmental- con- 

3train,ts in their concentration on physical resource d^^velopment . 
Indeed,, it ^^is widely actaiowleaged that many of the social and . 
envi-ronmental problems pr*esently exp^ienced by sopiety are an out- 
growth of planned changes in the physical environment jvithout con^ 
comitant attention to -their social or -ecological impacts. 

In recent years we have begun to pay more attention to the 
critical need for human growth as part of any planning: aiid develop- 
ment scheme. Human resources are distinctly different from natural - " ^ 
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t'esoxirces, and the development strategies we have typically formulated * 
for dealing' with natural resources are not oftei) applicable to hvunan 
resource problems. We have leeimed to manipulate natural resources. 

resource development, howeve!r, is imch more; than effective 
"rrtanipulatiQn" of the population. It requires a high commitment to 
design and development of organizational structures which enable 
people to grow and develop as individuals and^ Ss productive groupings. 

Delineating Area Boundaries . It has been unf ortvin^tely common in 
regional planning programs to assume that by increasing the* geographic 
Brea of concern we have thereby increased available resources. In t 
fact, per capita resources are frequently decreasPed by defininig* . 

.J * . 

regional boundatries on the basis of limited criteria. The develop- 
ment rationale *which encourages a nioraber of depressed counties witl^ 
similar eco ymic p rolplems to form a regional -organization is a 

typj,cai example of this phenomenon. They have not expanded "thjlBir 

I ^' \ ' 

resource, capacities nor their ability to deal wltl»* serdous ecoitiomic 

problems, but may simply have compounded the "problem" of insufficient 

s 

resouj;:*,ce availability. ^ - 

The delineation of area or' regional planning ^boundaries -has often 
rel-ied on the technique of "overlay mapiiing." Planners Using this 
technique , gather a variety of physical, biological, economic and 
social data, develop overlay maps depicting this information, and then 
define the multi-county or regional boundaries on the basis of a"^ 
commonality of area characteristics or problems. . This technique has 
not always been successful because it usually fails to examine the 
social and political limitations imposed by attitiides, ideologies 
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and capabilities of citizens in tKe communities and counties included 
in the regional organization. 

For example', the apparent ina^iljity of governments or citizen 
groups to deal with pre/ssin^ regiongjl pi*oblems or opportunities has 
resul-yted in frequeniv recommendations that county boundaries be 
dissolved and replaced by n^ew regional boundaries. However, political 
obstacles make this enterprise essentially impossib^J.n most states. 
As not^»d earlier, r(jinctional consolidation may be the. most viable 
alternative to abplition of county boundaries.-^ Under this form 
of re-structuring^, activities previously performed by single* county 
goverijments .are /collaboratively undertaken within the multi-county 
area, t Functional reorganization seems especially well suit^ to 
^rurdl counti^'s with declining popultitloos . "Depressed rural counties 
can achieve economises of scale in the iljrovision of services. 
'f\mctional,_ consolidation also has the advantage 'of not disrupting 
citizen loyalties to individuaJL counties. T)ie county boundary 
cunt-iriues to exist and the county government^ continues^ to operah^e ^ 
within those arenas where efficiency can be^achleved at a more local 
level. , , . 

It remains apparent that most .exis^ting multi-county or regional 
boundaries ♦Aave been defined because of common regional character- 
istics, rather than on the basis of an in-ter-relationship^ amoig major ' 
grovrth factors. There has been a tendency to ignore the degree of 
inter-re latedne S3 or interddpendency among existin^ommuni'ty or 
ecological aystems in delineating boundaries. A\ least the following 
factors 'sl^oufd be considered in, delineating area-wide boundaries: 
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physical, biological, cultural-historical, poiitical, economic and 

social characteristics of the area. 

Major Obstacles to Effective Area Organi'zation . A common 

obstacle to effective, area organization is the tendency of individual 

communities to regard one another as competitors in the process of 
* . ** 

J ' 
economic &c social development. Unwillingness to collaborate with 



other governmental units to improve services or create new enterprises 
can render each unit less viable^^d less able to^^tion,as an 
attractive social or economic servic^e^c^SHTCFT'Each town often 
V attempts to protect its'" own service 'units, even though they might 

f '^""^l3B'-44il'erior in quality or breadth of service,' thus promoting^ general 
inf erio>i't^^ and causing many potential clients to go to the' 'larger 
cities to meet 'tiaeir demands for quality and economy. It seems clear 
^ ^ that towns in rural ar&a§ must learn to specialize in providing 

services if they are t(3•^»^^;:emain at all viable. However, local leaders 
'often do nt>t recogni,^^ the bh.sis for t^'s apparent trend todesert 
inarai ohupi/ing areas, nor the mutual benefits which might be derived 
from a collaborative endeavor. - 

The limited perspective of a high -proportion,, of community' . 
leaders becomes another major obstacle to effective organization 
and planning. Major educational efforts 'are needed to increase the. 
understanding and skills of existing and potential leaders, apeirt from 
the educational process that^/might accompany an ar^e organizational 
effort."^ * , 

A related problem, particularly in rural or sparsely settled — ' 
areas, is the conflict one often finds between-, and among, rural 
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and uj^'ban conminity interests. The area "growth c?cut»..r" (' r*. centers) 
is frequently regarded as^ a threat to the development and continued 

T , . 

prosperity of ^ the outlying inAral communi^iies . In fact, it is perfectly 
"possible .for tlie growtn center to continue growiiig, while x^aving the 
\antvx^}^j^i:^vi9ivxmitXQb behind. Hinterland coniraunities often perceive " 
thiu r^piUUbT^ty and rel\ise to joixi regional planning grj\ips. On' 
"^thf ^ thur hand, uutiylng rural communities frequently join regional 
pioruung^ organizations in desperation — as 'a means for becoming 
directly tied, in soke way, to the area growth potential evident in 
' the urban center. . ■ > 

The limited legal framework for cooperation between units of 
- local government often presents serious obstacles to collaboration, 
^less there are specific state legislative provisions fur inter- 
local cooperation, it. is often extremely difficult for'lccdl gaVdrn- • 
ments to share services, facilities., maiipower, IXmds and i lanning^ 
systems.. The' legisla^tion to allow greater local flexibilfty in this 
respect is in process of adoption, 'but many constraints remain, 
for example, in taxation systems, law-making powers of local govern- ^ 
ment, and other numerous I'imitations on local government/^ 

Another potential obstacle to effective organisational ar-hieve-^ 
ment is the occasionally destructive role played by well-intentioned 
, special interest 'or pressure groups (alluded to abc-ve). T^^^is^j groups 
often attempt to steer an organization toward concentrated attention 
on '^their" problem, to the exclusion of a' broader and more oompr'e- 
hensive perspective. If a new organization bec-omcij I'^ent.^iieJ with 
a particular group or point of .view, this will' invaJ'iablo alienate 
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other groups with either a broader or opposing interes;}}. There is 

a very; fine line betv/e^.n assiJining an ideological position on ipajor 

issues, and attempting to take all points of view into accoimt in 

the goal setting process. is at this juncture that the "research, 

information collection, and analysiV' process becomes crucial in 

* ♦ 

testing out goal feasibility in a scientific, systematic, and non^ 
ideological manner. This will helpt to avoid becoming captive of 
interest groups, and should help minimize the li|;elihood 6f stereo- 
typing the organization or any of its supporters. 

A final issue that iriust.be resolved is the "obstacle" arising 
from attempts to do everything at once, thus diffusijig^the* energy 
and resources of participants to the point that nothing significant 
is achieved on any one goal. In the face ®f declining population, 

increased dependency of an aging- population on feweip employed members, 
t 

and other- changes in rural society, local units of government are 
pressed to provide a wider range of education, health, and other 
services.^ It seems highly unlikely that most local governments or 
oth"er ^rgiinization^s will be able to finance and support these new 
service requirements without attaining greater efficiencies in. 
existing goverrynental functions. A deliberate choice of either, 
(l) Qpllabor^tion in securing the needed n^w services, ,or (2)' 
general decline in existing' services if new services are offered, 
seems almost inevitable in many rural areaB. ^ 

initiation of land-use' planning programs I3 a case ±n point; if 
effective physiJcal planning 6f rural areas is to be undertaken as a 
means of preventing despoliation or njis-use of rural resources, a 

f 
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professional staff and substantial ^j;inancial support muot be asaignud 

to planning studies, development of land use regulations, and policing 

functions. So far federal and statue funds have been ui/ed to initiate 
^ H 

activity in some counties and towns,, but the effort mu6t be magnified 
if adequate protection of the environment is 'to JDe sustained. It 

V 

remains uncertain whether counties are willing to assume the major 
costs of land^.^se planning, to mount a significant and effective 
prbgram-^if ^state or federally initi^ed efforts are not expanded. 

The Poverty Issue . Much of . the literature on "community" 
deveiopment recognizee the need to deal with pressing problems of 
\povefrty in rural areas. , Community developers often assume that 

V 

sufficient human and natural resources exist, but need to be 

organized and redistributed so -that deprived sectors of the popu- . 

lation re^ceive an equit^le share. Another view, often, held by the 

pour themselves*, is that insuffipient resources are available. 

# 

Community action then becomes a process of taking from the "^ aves" 
and ^giving, to the "have nots , " Many advocates for the poor likewise ^ 
view community development as a "win-lose" «ituation in which the 
poor gain only by taking from the more affluent. The first vi6;i^-. 
point suggests that more innovative institutional mechanisms must 
be created so that resources and employment can be available to all 
sectors of the population. Poverty is therefore defined as "under- ' 
utilization of current resources and not a result of full -utilization 
o^^iinited resources."^ The major obstacle to developing resource's,, 
so that the- "poor" receive an equitable share,, appears to arise 
from inadequacies of the existing social, economic, and governmental 
structure. ^ - ' 
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The 1970 censlis data indicate that those individuals 'having few 
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Skills and little health have enjoyed rising incomes as o\ir society 



has become more afl 



income, the poor.arje likewise experiencing greater ^^relative 



deprivation" • The 
Their ^relatively is 
inaccessibility to 
'the range of occupa 
that without c oncer 
levels, the paor wi 



luent. Although experiencing greater absolute 



Kir&l poor, particularly, are at a disadvantage/ 

Llated way of life (compared ,to urban living), 

^dvanced education, and lack of knowledge aboutr 

jbional opportunities, increases the likelihood 

ted effort at the Ibcal, state and.hational 

g 

tl continue to be relatively deprived. 



Regional planning and development progr^s involvin'g local, , 
s^ate and nationgil [governments may provide an improved mechanism for 



rural development. ' Individual local communities, particularly in 
rural locations, usually do not have adecjuate corapetancies to mobilize 
the resources nj||ice^sary to mount f^all-f ledged^^educational ancj / 
emoloyment Drogr,amsl for low income people without au^oattr and assistance 
from outside. Acqess to resources from outside the local comniunity 
is, therefore, essential if substantial changes in incoine levels at 
the local communij^^ level are to be achieved. 0 ^\ 

Measuring Development . Regibnkl organization officials need a- 
mechanism by which to evaluate the degree of program success. One 
readily available means is to examine existing indicators of change. 
Statisjbics generated by the U.S. Census, and other government agencies," 
will reveal whether th^ population is declining or growing — an 
obviously important measure for programs which depend on a mi^iiraum 
population size to achieve economies of s«ale. 
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Another^ common census measure is median family income. The range 
of incomes, the proportion of the population beibw the poverty line, . 
and the proportion with very high Incomes, are Aiseful st-atistics. 

Levels df education are usually good indices of the general 
'*level" of development, since educational attainment usually correlates 
.strongly with other indicators . of progress. Median educational levels 
- are a rough indicator of the general "quality" of the social environ- 
ment. The proportion of the labor force in the professional, 
technical, managerial |r other skilled occupations ar^ good indices 

of general development level. There are considerable data indicating* 

\ 

V a 

that communities having a large proportion of highly skilled pro- 
fessional or technical personnel are relatively "butter off" in 
several respect tlxan-Qommunities with a higher proportioi) of lower 
status occupations; highly skilled leader^ usually .come from these 
groups; incomes •are usually higher; and exposure to external know- 
* ledge applicable to local issues is usually higher. 

The number, and type of commercial ancl service establishments^ ^ 
are also^ useful indices. The less developed areas generallj^ have 
fewer commercial establishments per capita and a narrower range ©f ^ 
available community services. 

Area development is likely to take place most readily in those 
locations having a pre-existing organizational structure through 
which leadership and, other resources c^an^Cmobilized, The most 
direct measures of organizational v^^lity involve an examination 
of at least the following crite^a: ^"(1) How much increase, (2) ' 
in which life changes, (3^f which people, (4) has been, produced 
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by which organization or set of organizations, (5) at what costs, (6) 
to which people, and (7) in relation to what alte;rnatives?" Each 
of these criteria can be directly measureable if care is taken in 
designing information collection instinaments and^administering them 
with full^ attention to social science research methods. If we are 
to know whei:her area (regional) development programs are achieving 
their general goals and specific objectives, making these measurements, 
analyzing them, and using them to evaluate the Effectiveness of the 
organization and its programs seems essential; yet, sufficient 
attention to thorough -and on-going evaluation remains an elusive * ^ 
enterprise*. ' * 

Concludifig Coipmtots 

T 

The intention of this chapter has been to present a general 
organizational model which has been operational to a significant 
degree in a number or areas within the United States, and then to 
define some of .the factors y/hich, can cause difficulties or problems 
to any organizational development strategy. The model suggests a 
series of processes through/ which organizational development piust 
generally pass if it is to become effective in reaching the goals 
for which it was created. The desirable participants for each phase 
of the general process are ^escribed, ' and the products or outputs 
which should result from adequate attention to process phases and 
parti cipai^i on are delineated in some detail. The strategy is clearly 
based on a combination of local, state, federal,. and consultant 
initiative and input. Finally, the strategy model suggests some of 
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the crucial documentation', evaluation, feedback and educational 
processes which should- accompany each phase of organizational develop- 
ment. Heavy emphasis is placed on public inf ormati\:)n, participation, 
and specific educational programs for those in leadership and support 
positions. 

Additional requirements or problems to be considered include: 
(l) consideration of helpful, or harmful prior conditions, such as 
the cultural-h:j,storical background 'of the area, (2) existance of an 
educational network which can support organizational development and 
action efforts, and (j) understanding ' of the potentially helpful,, 
bul often destructive r,ole of voluntary organizations Already exist- 
ing in the area. Considerable emphasis is given to the focus or ' 
rationale f or ^rea developmentcr efforts, * as compared to alternative . 
strategies of attempting to plan and develop people and other 

4 

resources . 

* »> — 

A. discussion. of the criteri^T for delineating area boundaries 

is included (al^though it overlaps\ somewhat with material in Chapters 

I and II) because this is a crucial part of the initial work in 



organizing a well-conceived are^ oi^ganization. Some of the c^ntral 
obstacles to effective organization^ development are presented, but 
no effort is made to outline all possible obstructions. The issue 
of how low income people ought to be invol^yed in regional planning 
and development is discussed, in part because a high proportion of 
the early regional development efforts i^e a product of efforts 
to alleviate poverty. 
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Finally, the qU'estion of measurement of change and evaluation 
of program effectiveness is emphasized, in part becaufile ^this is so 
ofteti ignored until after programs are in operatioiT^- Unless measure-' ^ 
ment is consider^ebL at the outset, it^^^ often impossible to establi 
a baseline and adequate measurement instruments on which to base an 
evaluation of organizational and program impact. ' ^ 

The following Chapter introduces a series of social and psycho- 
logical considerations which can be helpful in the total organizational, 
planning axxd action procedures. It is an attempt to appiy^i^rhat we 
have learned from aocial and psychological research to the practical 
issues of organizing, planning and working with people in a new » 
organizational setting. 
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If regional plajrming or development* 'prograins are to be .effective, ' ^ 

^ \ ^ ■ ' ' ' • . ^ ' . ^ .> ■ 

^ the new organizational i structures must traJQscemd the power ^f :j.ocal 

, governments or county "boundaries; tjlat is, the new units must- be 

strong enough to assume decision-making powers appropi>^e. to' area"^ 

wide goaia^ ■ * 

■ ■ *t _ 

A viable multi-county organization can presumably facilitate 
more efficient and effective area-wide resource allocation, by pro-r ' 
viding. a mechanism whereby counties and towns can share the ^cost 
of funding (or more readily secure outsigLe funds) for those services s * . ' 

^ " K . . ' --^ , , ■ ■ 

whidh 'cannot be supported by a single community . This clearly 
imjDlies a separation of regional responsibilities from local munici>- 
pal responsibilities. Once the area-wide organizational .structure 
is operational, a iey function is, therefore, to coordinate area- 

^ wide activities with existing' local, ^tate and federal" agencies. 
Cooperatign with existing government organizations is generally 
essential to the avoidance of destructive corrflicts. Ideally, the 
local governmental \mit retains responsibility for allocation of 
thosju services which are economically, politically, or socially 

feasible at the single community level, while the regional agency 

assumes responi^ibility for providing selected services on an ^ea /> 
basis. This organizational framework will invariably raise at least 
two significant questp^ns^or local leaders: (1) To what extent 
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will raulti-c'ou|{jty development efforts directly benefit single com- 

^ . \ ■ 

raunities?, (2) To what extent will sinfel^ aommun:^y programs be 
cooFdiriated with, and supplement muXti-qounty planning efforts? 

To resolve these questions the forraulators of raulti-coxinty 
organization must be vitally concerned with the degree to which the 
organization£[l goals reflect local concerns 6r priorities . . 
implieB that the organi3atibn* raust 'be structiired to ^siire continuing 
representative participation by citizens. ^In seeking participation; 
however, sgme major questions must be raised: How are the repre- 
sentativesT bhosen*^ Whom do they represent? . To what Extent do 
representatives influence the ^oal selection process? How'^do the ' 
representative? ajrticulate citizens' goals to the regional officials? 
*Each of these questions relates to the allocation of power within 
the region. Do the representatives have power to make decisions 
which direct regional planning and development, or are they simply / 
"token actors", manipulated to fulfill special interest goals? It 
is not unlikely that professional staff people associated m 
regional organization may be encouraged by s^elect segments >f the 
population to "co-opt" token representatives; this "simplifies" %e 
organiz;a.tional process and makes it easier for the leaders and staff 
to proceed. ^ , ^ . ' 

•0 

Organizers of area -programs must. pay careful attention to at 
least three major, citizen involvement requirements: (l) Local 
involvement in the planning effort should be instituted at i^e very" 
beginning and facilitated as a part of the larger' organizational 
strategy; (2) citizen representatives" should he J.p select goals and 
then should thoroughly examine their meaning and' implications ; 

82 ■ 



(5) public informatiun and educatxonai programs should be designed 
bp glarify I program objectives and aid in reconciling^^them with . 
existing attitudes, values and belief systems 5 andv(4) tha4>ro- 
fessional staff must cautious not to inadvertantiy assume roles ^ 
already performed by existing institutional or organizational 
.structures, nor should staff ^issume functions Which could readily 
be undertaken by existing officials or influentials. ' • 



0 
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Degrees of Citizen Participation 

Arnstein has developed a mod&l ^describing the variovis leVels of 

citizen participation (see Figure 2). At one end of the continuum 

* f ■ * ■ 

she describes two types of citizen participation strategies which,- 

in fact, are simply » mechanisms designed to manipulate 'or to provide 

"therapy", oxid in effect, to dilate potential citizen resistence. 

These tyi&es of "participation" obviously do not lead to democratic 

involvement of citizens. 'Likewise, three forms of participation 

are outlined which she calls^ " tokenism^o'" Ci-fizerls are] involved 

only to infoiTO them, consult with them^ or placate them. ,At the ; 

upper end* of the continuum, ci'tizen participation becomes a 

"partnership" among citizens and leaders. By delegating specific 

" • ' ' " . , ■ ■ • *• 

responsibilities and powers \to citizens^ or by hEinding .over control ^of- 



the planning process to 



parti cipat4.on\ can quajbe helpffil 
in ob jectively\asses§iilg| the degre 



citizen i!)articipants , leaders 



the participative leadership) i|nqdeli., Arnstein' s t;^pology^G)^ citizen 



operatlonalize 



to the orgaLnizatiion^l planner 
r to which he has incorporated ^* 



^citizens into ^h^^ planning* process . The ladder'also inplies that 
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PIGURK 2 - Kight Hurigs On The Ladder of Citi-ion Participation 
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CITIZEN -CONTI^OL 



DliLEGATI-D POWER 



PARTNERSHIP 



PLACATIQI^, 



CONSULTATION 



INFOfmiNG 



THERAPY 



MANIPUIATION 



\ Degrees of 
Citizen Power 



"Degrees of 
Tokenism 



^ ) 

NoQ- 

Participation 



Tdien from Sherry' R. Wstein, "Eight Rungs on the Lad4er of, Citlz. 

Participation", in^iz en Parti c ipa^i on ; ' Effecting Community Change. 
Edgar S. Gahn and Barry A. Passett," Praeger Pub-lishiflg: New York " 
1971 , pp*-69-9i-. ... ' 
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planning programs can be more attentive to the niinority and relatively 
deprived groups in our' society, by focusing more deliberately on under- 

if 

^standing the social environment in which human beings live. Planning 
strategies rau^t be designed to improve the social -climate and quality 
of living 'experienced by deprived segments of the population, * which 
c^ orjly be democratically achieved if peopla feel they have sufficient 
power to participate^ the > improvement • of their destiny. If existing 
institutional structures have not developed adequate mechanisms for 
citizen involvemenit, then deliberate design of area programs to 
enhance participation in goal setting and goal achievement would 
seem crucial in assuring that tokenism or non-participatif)n do not 
prevail. 



Citizen Identi f i c ati on With The NeW Area , ^ , 

Development of an area-wide "social" system is a necessary pre- 

condition for successfully involving local leaders and citizens in 

a regional or multi-county organisation. If the new organization is 

\ 

to be effective, over the long run, citizens of the region must 
identify , with the area, as well as with their individual counties • 
0^ communities.- Liikewise, the multi-county organizational structure 
^'^raust be accepted and ^supported by "area ciiizeii!s. An educatijDnal 
effort to support systematic development of "ixtra-locLl" community 



leaders as fac 



litators for mobilizing the resources* of the raulti- 



county area may be.^ necessary tirecondition for succq area- 
wide identificat^onSnr commitment of citizens. Input 'ft om leaders 
outside the local community may Qtherw4.se generate antagonism angl 



re-Jec^ion. - 



r 
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?8. 

. In most casds the population will already identify to some extent 
With the "l\mctional economic area" beuauQe they uoe the radio and 
telievision Eftatiohs, tranoportation facilities ^ and commercial 
oervices available primarily through the major urbjan centers.^ The 
l\mct?ional economic ar^a can therefore provide a preliminary basis 
for building a regional social system and orgaJiizatiori^l ^trucj^ure/ ' 
- providing efi'orts are made to break down the rural-urban cleavages *^ 
and the inter-communa^y^* competition discussed earlier. * n 
Simply because the area is "functional'' economically does not 
in any sense mean that organizational structures necessary for 
concerted social\action''have been developed. This problem is 

succinctly ^ 8 tated^by one authority: "To a' great exten-t th^ emergence 

^ * ' . ' - V V 

of area-wide action programs t^ojfcarry out development objectives is 

<^en(;Jent upon the creation .of some area identi'ty among Ideal people 
and on the formation of area , social structures to faiiilitate social 
action. 4 ^ < ^ - 

However, it seems important to stress the significant role lUcal 
governmental uiSts can continite to play. ^The responsiveness of local 
units* of g'bvemmenct to citizen needs is potentially imo^ greater 
tha«:^egional, state or "federar governments . It is therefore important 
^o maintain and st5?en*theni ,Jbhe policy-making and administrative i 
responsibilities which local governments can efficiently perform, | 
while at the same titae organizing an area-wide organizational 
structure Jeeponsiv^ to larger (and less °loca|L) problenjS'-oi^ppor- 
tunities. /This dual effort may be the best long^riige mechanism 
for enlarging and. sustaining citizen^fTrolvement in public affairs, 
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Regional planning organizations, of tan vigoroualy encourage local ^ 
coimiuniti^ deVelopmont' programs ^ell aa the more comprehensive 

\ A 

multi-county planning programs. The increasing vertical ties, as 
discussed earlier, iraply^ however 'that solutions to apparently local" 
problems will often x^ot be. foundj at the local level. It' 19 a principal 
'role of the ndw regional organizations to 'fiListingUish wl^lch issues 

i ^ 'i 

can best be dealt with at the regional level, and whicK are liest ^ , 
handled by local'^levels of government. ' ,v - 

A 

Further Issues . in Maximizing Effective Involvement 

" * ' . ' <• ^ 

It^'is of central importance to systematically identify ,the k§y 

* " ■ ■ \ • ■ ' - \ ■ 

inf luentials , power figures, opinion leaders and otheps whd wilr Si^nd 

. ■ ' " ^ ' . > K ' ' 

to legitimize or condemn new forms 6f organizational activity. Some 

oT these will hold formal positions in local government or major 

economd^c, s'Spi^l or political institutions, while .o^hqrs will be 

largely "invisible" to the outsider, « ' . ' 

It is ^Iso important to identify the -major organizations througb\ 

which people in tjommujiities ' and counties work. Some of these will 

be^"" specialized, (such as stockgj^owers * associations); while others 

will be more broadly ba/sed (gucti as comrtiunity development groups). 

The purposesV signifac^t activities aMd ^leadership' of ea9h major. , 

organization ^hould ^^e examined ^ai^id ^ell%nderatjood ty initjlator^ of , 

new area progripjns.i . ^ 



Of equal importance (possibly more significmt f<pr many pui'pQs^a) 
is the identif ideation of ^individuals and sub-groups WQ.thin the com-( 
raunity vJpo are not involved, or who h^ve been by-passed by*;* exi^ting^ 
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ft.' * * ' 

avenues for InvoJLvement • These often include minor! ty^.^people, older* 

citizens, '*yo\inger citizens, poorly educated individuals or low income 

^.people ^ likewise, many-NiJidividuals cf ^pr*^uxnedt»hisher stat\ip are 

of ten;' not involved because no one has demons1^rate4 to thenk the Value 

of their participation. A very personlci::japproach is ustially needed 

to secure at least representative participation frojoa these groups; 

numerous experiments have demonstrated that many such individuals 

-will participate if projects can be identified whfcLch directly touQh 

their concern. Such efforts requ:fere continuous attention, since 

many of these peoiile lack corlfidence in th^ir ability t6 make an 

effective contrib^ition and need regular encoxii*agement , re-enforce- 

* * ■ i» 

ment and clarification of how tlieir participation fits with the total' 
organizational scheme, 

It is als6 of major importance to- identify local> state and 
federal government agencies which mighi' provide inputs to the regional 
organization process. A wide variety of tklent and public, t^esoiorces 

y ^ 

are available if adequate lin-Bs of communication and involvement can 

*" . ' ■ ' ' ' '» " . ' ^ ■ 

b^' established.*' 'Many agencies, or individuals within -^agencies , " ' 
prefer to respond to citizen requests fo^ their participation, 
rather than initiate an agreement to participate. ' ' . / 

University^ and Extension stef f can also b4 valuable resources 
for* many ghases of activity (as suggested in Figure 1). Private 
coirtawltants may be. particularly helpful for apQcialized studies or - 

educational progrgjns. ' ' . ♦ 

^ \ ' ■ ' i ' • * 

Possibly the m6st 'gruGial^ factor in developing and maintaining 
effective* and efficient involvement is 'a^ contfiiuous program of 
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training, educatj-un, arid public Inl'ormation. Individuals at all 
ItWiels of the ()rganiz<\t;i'onal Merarcl-iy can increase their leadership 
okillo, touwledgu, orui ef f t?ctl\/Jiness in task accomplishment if they 
have DfH'^tJi't unity to k»^lariy xriteract with others Mviiig' siinilai; 
intei^»^3ils tmt^^i'tiater or lesser tal^jnt.. 

^Another key 'point is the encouragement sOf specialization by all 
par^ticipanta in the process,, so that each can work on projects of 
greatest interest to them and which draw on existirfg Special talents; 
It is the pooling of specialized talent 'from local, apea, university, 
or college, state and federal levels which seems to have the greatea-t 
potential for secizring the b^st balance pf human skills which 
ultimately leads to achievement, of goals. 

■ ' ' ■ ' ■■" ^ 

Forypal Pl^jinirig Process^ 

The organizational process (outlined in Figure 1) can be sub- 
divided into thr^e niajor plan^iing phases as'portrayed in Figure 3s • 
(l) normative, (2) strategic ,' and (3) operational. The normative 
phase is associated with the organizational s*tages which attempt 'to . 
define ole^ar ^and measureabl^ planning goals or targets'. It.S.ttempts 
to describe "what ought ^o be done/' and is therefore an attempt to 
articulate desirable values, beliefs, norms and conditions which ( 
define the kind of socj/iety and environment- worth working "tfowar 
some /ense it is ah| expression of what is pr%s 
are^^ what ought to,, be done to "tiorrect. the imbalances and inad^ 
quaciies, and" what new. opportunities might ^exist toward „which the 
citizens' might strive, " n 



ently wrong witt 



d^ In 
the 



;'at.t>-i j.ioruur:/.^ attt*mjils add fai* ient 1 1' i ru^-'cji* arid 

^ ^^ ^^^^ 

pra^.uiHt i;mi, baij^;d«»^.»n af^r licat i all avaiiabic inrunriation I'ulatud 

dt-l'inod ^..alB. Thia ph^^ye i'td\ru»y what 'V^ugla to be dL-riu," 

• I. i) 
lo v/hat "cai) be done" given the consti-aiiity and limitatiuns of human 

flkilii-}, I'lrian'-ial resourced, and i hyaa (jal' reaourees . Gualy are tmb- 

. .d«|ir m/ti * a series u!* specil'ic ubjeetives Wtii.'-'h atiind the testis 

t i^'i'ili'.^rial 1 laniiing is fucucied un "what wi 1 i be dune," givvn 
th* r. f'.r#a* ali: apioing rr(.rn thf 8tr*ategie plaai^e. 11 'ib cuncei^ried 
wi t^ . ^J^„■ ':j:;ei; I allocation (;t* resc^ui'eey to p^rojecly, c^ear expl:~ 
'a^:-n Ji' Che neceysaiy action 5te|i*s, and the deaign of methods ^Lo 
ar»; /.'i rtoi^.'tiunal and effective prcgi'ani. * ' 

. • ■ „■ 

'rnxTnative planning la to be ^n\*etiveiy aeii ie\'^;ii , tlie- citizen 
. '|7.t. nL pr- crDceo J ' ^^'lU3;le^f cai^Ii«:r become crii^jla i . MuQ ];ha8^ 

f - a '''tTial f:f*th d ( iu;. n ati attiludL' iiUT'Vvy) for elicituj^ 
ba::.'- |'.ibi.c valued, beliefs' ^d 'rK-rmL* — ao well ,as de f u.i 1 1 ui is 'uf 
-•'^l f ♦ T itii^n publ.o r'e^'OKniZ'.':: as desirable Cor^i^' lutare <.i' 
ar-a. Wxiless ^^^iv^at r'are is taken in securiri^: public input at 
ijL'TiaL.Vf) phase, tht*' strategic* and operational {phases in 
serili^^ dan^^'r of being substant i^illy off target. Policies arising 



\n th 



Inonnktive planjiijig are t.oo often limited tu the deliberation^} 
^i th^ bx'u^ucratic stru»:ture of govo'iTUnent, without the kind 



ur*ai isti'* mp^it d 
' [;'M'|a:.- .>rial pilaris gath, 
f ' "i^v i- ' J I V .> u s a c t i un . 



sci'ibed }iere: consequexitiy marry of 'the 



cjust X 



ather than pi'G|rid/Lng a blwe-print 
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FIGURE 3 - Major Planning Phaaes 



NORMi|,TIVE PLANNING 
^ *Tft/hat ought to be done" 

Value Considers^tions 




/ 



• " "What can b-e done" 

What is possible — Do we have the 
knowledge, skills, mone/, * 
technology? 








OIVERATIONA.L PL^ANNING 

- , "What will be done" 
ImpCLeraentation--the '^^^dw",. of planning, 



■ / 



Takfen from Hasan Ozl^ekhan, "The Triumph of Technology: 'Can.' Implies 
'Ought'", in P^nin p; for Diversity and^ Choice . Stanford Anders ojn 
(ed. )» M.I.T. Press: Cambridge, 1968, pjp. 2'12-213. ^ . _ 
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This thrj^e phase planning process should privide answers *to 
the following questions: (l) What policy alternatives do the citiz^^ns 
most desire? (2) Plow M^ch sup^ort/'can be^ generated to iinplementv'the'- 
alternatives selected? (j/) Wliat potential exis'Bs f or ^ serious yon- 
flict in the implementation of 'plans? (4) Are there, serious value- 

I I : ■ 1 \ ■ 

/belief-norm divergencies within the population, or between segments 
of the population and the professionals responsible for implementation 
(5) V/hat educational or information dissemination efforts might be 
necessary to resolve the conflicj^and improve the probability of- 
success in achieving the selected goals? (6) What are the minimum ' 
levels of human, financial and physical resources required to aJsure 
the achievement of goals? 

This usually means that professional staff, public officials - 
and citizens must exhibit both intellectual and emotional .support 
for the ^achievement of the planning procq^ss goals; they must each • 
feel a personal stake in successful implementation of the required 
action steps. t ' '^T'*^ 

A' Planning Process Model ' ' 

Figure 4 illustrates a more specific planning process model; 
it overlaps directly -with the G^!:^ganization model in Figure 1, but^" 

9 ' ' i 

'ad4s several additional dimensions which are cinacie.l details of 
plaming, I and!| represents, a summary of a more complex model discussed 
in detail elsewhere. ^ * 'I 

This mod^l assumes that an organization, for planning and develop- 

\ . ' ■ ■ 

ment has been establJLshed; the starting point for ,the planning 
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cumponent of aqtivity therefore iBegins with the* issues, problems or 
opportunities and preliminaj^ g.oals which have already been, identified 
for the region. For any/of the issues in question, basic* data must 
be generated to deveiop understanding' of the issues (problems or 
opportunities) in question/ The list of data type3 in Figure|4 is 
intended to/oe illustrative of\hp' kinds of information which might . 
be needed in an area or region; for any specif ix; issue' the infor- 
mation categories might be quite different and certainly more detailed. 

..e an...3 „ i^.s ... isie .o 3U.e L 
undersjxJOjd and clearly (iefinedT Implications of the data are ex- ^ 
plored and projections of possible action consequences are examined, 
assuming no planned change pccurs, and under various assumptions 
about the future.. Thorough understanding of the existing situation 
surrounding the issue is essential prior to establishing refined 
goals ^and methods through which the issu0 can be resolved. 

At. the goal refinement stage the hopes, wants,, values, and 
aspirations of the population are balanced against the findings of 
data analysis, to determine Which goals are feasible and could 

tably and productively? be pursued within financial and other . ' 
ce constraints. Specif ie ''goals , objectives and poli^cies for 




achiejving them can t]:^&n be established. ^ 

Presuinably there will be a variety of alternaltiyea by wliicji 



the specific objectives might be achieved. These alternabi 



|ieed examijiation to determine the apprjachea with 'highest p^ential 
./or resolving the issue, within the established conatpaintsv 
" Prediction? of potential outcomes under varioua alternative.,-* ■ 

4' 



t* , ' . 

approaches can helj^ 'to clarify^ the bases for decisions among the" 
options. The elaboraten^s of this stage of the process will depend 



ERIC 



lation of qu^iititative data' as a basis /or projectiona might 



heavily on the , skill ot tile staff or "leaders involved. Computerized 
simi J 

be c.esirable if ^.-resources are available i:o achieve this. But many 
kinds* of issues m^y not be amenable to tl;Lis level - Of ajial^^sis, and 
rat" onal humgxi judgment may b&-the "principal Sasis for ch6ice. 



t.o 



GncQ decisions are made,- appropriate methods must be selecteh"' 
implement^'^he decisions. This may involve creation of a new 



organization, modification of an existing organization to pursue 



nev 



'goals, •or simply assigning the new^ action proje'ct to stn existing^ 




.coimittee or operational program. (The more specif ic^ procedures for 



effective implementation of planned projecj^s are discussed further 

' \ ' . ' ' • ' " ' ' 

later sections}. 

The outcomes of prdjects. should be directly measurable in so 
far as possible, and should" closely complimen\ ^ the ^earlier agreed 
''upon geneml go§.ls and more sp'fecific program objectives. Again^^. 
the'> outcomes listed in Figure 4 are intended' only to be illustrai:ive 
of possibilities. They caa^ represent targets towaxd which the 
planning group works, and should enable the program evaluators to 



sfjecif :|:cally determine when the j goal outcomes, have beaj^i 
or to V jiat' degree they have been achieved. 



.reached. 



4 



e 'evaluation tod learning components' should' be on-going .1 an( 

1 i 1 , • • • 

obviously '^elated directly -to the *docun;enf ation, {^'evaluation, seed- - 
back and educational processe's outlined in Figure 1. If planning 
.effectiveness is to -improve, evaluation and learnirtg are essential-- , 
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and well worth the investment of financial resources to assure that 
this crticial component receives adeq^atd' attention. Outside con- 
sultants, from private firms, universities .o:p otjher agencies, can 
often add substanij/ally to the productivity of evaluationr-learning. 
The^planning process has been treated as a separate component 
■'synply to emphasijlze its relationship, t(^ the organj^zational process 
described earlier, and to make the pfroC-ess more specific. The hiore 
detailed treatment of rura^L planning referj^ed to in the first' 

paragraph of this section might be useful for;« readers interested i4 

* ' ■ -% ■ 

rural planning and rural development as a broad approach ^t6 regional 

development (Lassey, 1973). ' 

The Ac t i on- P.lannijiR Concept j 

Throughout the precea:ing pages the importance of a strong link ' 
between planning^ and,. action has been continually emphasized. 
Priealman has suggested a label for such a linkage: at:tion-plai^ing.^ 
This conception fuses action and planning into a single process, -^Iso 
that/the usual stages (as implied in Pigjyres 1, J, and 4) are inte- 
grated into a cyclical operation that is in integrals part o^' 
dQcision-rinaking and' mtoagement at iQcal, .regional, state 'and national 
levels. In this sense planning can become the^ essential "gruadance ■ 
system" for the positive actioiiis of any group "or organization,' 
governmental or cithervise . In its most generalized form plaAning 
IS a -pervasive activity. ^ ddliberate action entails (in'varying 
degress) value and nomative c onsidief-atl bns in m'akding choices among 
alternat^yes? Aja .attempt is usually |4de, howeveij inadequate or ' 
sophisticated, to relate^ cosfs -"to benij-its as clea:^ly as possible. 



And Uiere lo uoually oume mochoniom for corrootlvo moaeuroo if aotlono 

aro perceived as inapprupriato, poorly achieved or otherwise fail to 

Qymo de^^roe. • . 

The action- planning cunception radically alters the oo-eallecf 

"tx^ditiunal*' rule of the profooaional "planner". Instead of the 

tet'linioal analyst who provides the batficground information on which 

deeisiuno are later made, the actiorP-plonner must also boeome directly 

invi>lved., m managing and directing the total process. To do this 

oucct^oot\illy he must have not only technical competence in preparing 

f' rmal plans; he must alsu have v/oll-developed communication and ' 

management skills if ho is to successfully relate with, political 

ilTici^is, public administrators, citizen inf luen'^ials and others 

resp' noible fur reaoarch, decision, action 'and evaluation. Ho may ^ 

^crf aTTiJ>he crucial mediating rule between all other participants 

aa dej/meU in Figure 1. 

* Citizen involvement in the plannirlg process is illustrated in 

Figure- , lumevibat differontly than earlier. If the planning or- . 

• * .1 

0 

ganiiif^tion uses ^ts t\xll authority to design and implement a plan 
for an area v;ithout citixen involvement, it may develop a technically 
ouphisticated plan which has *littlo potential for successful ixriplo- 
mentatiun. ^ Planners or planning organizations' regularly design plans 

for an area, and^then attempt to sell the "packages" to the coihraunity. 

i . ' 

Or^plonnera may design tentative plans which they present to citizens 

and then invite questions or criticisms. Another planning strate^gy 
. * 

is to consult with citizens prior to design of a plan, and in .this 
way attempt to insure some citizen input into, the plan. ' h . • 

, . • • ^, - ■ 



'FIGURE 5 - Continuum of Planhin^^Pcurtioipatlon 
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The action-planning model rejects these etrategies 'and, instead, 
attempts to pi;ovide b mechanism for citizen influence on all phases 
of planning and actioQ design. Such collaborative "citizen-planner" 
involvement can result in a citizen-oriented plan acceptable to most 
s^ments of the population. The planners must be reminded, however, 
that this strategy implies giving up decision authoi'ity, so that ^1- 
power is "shared" with citizens. A certain degree .of frisk, .and ^trust 
in the potential of citizen contribuiiions, is obviously nexifiiasary 

A key point in -^he action-planning approach is not to allow 
this process to become the exclusive responsibility of a centralized 
agency; rather, individuals, groups, and organizations of many 
kinds should be given responsibility and^ credit for significant 
roles in' all stages of the' activity ' (again, as outlineci '^in Figures 1, 
.3, and 4). Neither should all partj^cipants have to operate \:inder 
a single set of goals or objectives, ,nor be "supei^vised" in any 
controlled sense. The pentral role of the responsible planning 

group or 'Agency ±Br\jo provide a mechanism for linking the various 

I ' 

activities togethe^^ in a formal coordinating system, to assure that 

/ 

all of the defin^ objectives are met, ^ags in the implementation 
process are reccignized tod filled, and the activity overl^p*^ -arer.w 
minimized. Tip.s regional linking or coordinating function might - 

t 

best be performed through the organizational structure which results 
frofn the processes discussed earlier and summarized in Figure 1 . 
5 ■ A kefy feature of the action-planning approach 'is continual \ 
,evalua-^on of the progress the region is making. ^ The plaSmin^^ group 
must continually ask: "Have significant interest groups /been 
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^neglected? Are all segments of the population represented? Ha^fe 

the r'elevant influentials or institutional and organizational repre- 

, aentatives been contacted ^d are they continuously involved 'in the 

process? Is there enough tiine to complete the objectives and achieve 

the goals of the plan? Are counter- campaigns developing against the ' 

auction-planning process? This last question requirejs a high level 

of perceptiveness. If resistance is developing in certain segments 

of the population this may . be an indicatij^n thart the involvement and 

educationa,l. processes have been inadequate, or fundamental conflicts 

ex\st' -over goals or procedures, if so compensatory action to 

alleviate thede signs of stress may be possible. (Resolution of 

conflict ia discussed in more detail later). 

ft 

Role of Professional Staff as Advotates 

■ * The professional in regional planning and development is pre- 
sumably a technical expert in the planning process; but he may alq,o 
servB-^da^an advocator or specific goals in the formation of ^gani- 
zational policy. The action-planner must work closely %Jilh special 
interest groups within the population to articulate their $?!tereots 
in the process of goal setting an'd plan design,. SUch "pluralistic** 
planning will imdoubtedly generate value conflicts. To the extent • 
the professional action-planner seriously .assiames the advocacy role, 
he vdll become involved in clarifying value inconsistencies and 
conflicts , and helj^ing, citizens choose between conflicting value 
systems. As a facivlitator , he must help citizens to rigorously 
state the vaOJUes they wish satisfied, and. assist in re^so^ving 



^ 

/existing value conflicts/ In th^ process of advocating for special 
interest groups, he may enter into conflict with existing public 
agencies. He must recognize this possibility, and often b«i^|^lling 
to articulate th^ demands of special interest groups in the face of 
conflicting public policy. As a change agent, the action-planner 
must often be willing to act as crJ^c.of existing in9titutiQ^al^ 
structures if these structures do not adequately re/pond to citizen 
needs. * . , A'* ' _ 

Single-Purpose &nd Comprehensive Planning ^ . ' 

" ^ The planning organization., mus^^ attempt to comprehensively 
identify the needs of the region, and deyelop action-plans responsive 
to these needs, But, iraplementation of plans will obviously take 
place incrementally.. Strategic planning presupposes that a single • 
regional problem has been outlined and an action-plan formulated to 
solve 'this problem. .'Essentially this means that some needs must 

remain unmet for a period of time, and .in fact some problems may 

.. ^ • 

not be resolved't given existing resources. Comprehensive plans 

;^ ' , , ^ . 

sq:^^^ a^guideline incorporating ^specific single-pu2?poae action 

• ,^ . I 

programs. In the strict sense of the term, comprehensive'' planV 
are never completed since the planning proceqs is ongoing; centre - 
hensive plans must be continu^^lly updated antt changed, whiX^/'piipj§et» 
plans can be specialized or tailor-nWe to solve identified' problems. 
Comprehensive plans are ijiiplementedys*egmentally by delimiting action 
to single problem or. opportunity yar^nas during a par^ti'cular time 
span, but with the larger and niore comprehensive situation in full 

toi * 



view. Resources, the talents and Expertise of the p^la^nxiers, 'and,, the 
ability, of ^he citizens ta^ participate, are All limited; attempting 
many S'egmeftts of the '*plan" .simultaneously may str^ain thes^ limitnaiff'j;. ! 
resources beyond their capabilities, thu^ leading toward failure to ■ 



hi/ve intended results. 



Vlmplementation of a comprehensive paan on a segmental basis 

^gsu|np^ a conceptual framework which recognizes the' importarjt ' '^^^ 

linkag'es the special segments and tfee comprehensive plan. 

* . - I / ^ * " 

The goals of sing,JLe-pu:^ose action plans are usually short-run and ^ 
limited in scx)pe. Unless these ii!iportant_^ linkages" are recognized, 
one runs the risk of implem^ting a Q,e:cj^ of unrelated swingle 
purgose plans which, in the long run^ do^ npt contribute tq, significant' 
jfegional developm&ist^ • 

■ . ■• ^ " ^ 

Change Strategies 'a 

' Figure 6 illustrates three change strategieV^,^, likely reactions 

• ■•' *■ ^'-^ 

of persons subjected to each, ^d the kinds of influence, processes ^. 

logically used ^to implement each kincf of strategy. The three basic'^* ' 



a^^e. neither exhaustive at all possibilities nor ne-Ge^sa^^:}^,)^]; ^T;^ap: b9 
mutuall;^ -^^L^^ is, there are other strategies for ac^Iii^^^^JS^ 



change which are not discussed here, and the, strategies, suggested 
are often nii:>Ced--to include more than one approach j The important 
point is that each strategy implies a distinct set of assumptions 
about reactions to influence, and will usually use a consistent 
approach to influ^cing public behavior. 
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PIGUBE 6 - Change Strategies, Influence Processes and Public Reactions 
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pted frpm ^erberVc. Kelman "The Processes of Opinion Change," in Bon^ Benne 
hin, The Planning, of Change , ^New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston/^ 1 969, p-223, 
nd Chin and Berai^, "General Strategies for Effecting Change in Human Systems,*' 
arae volvune, 
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The information-education strategy ^ assumes tha.t provisioft of 

information to people, or involving them in^opportunities to lea^n 

systematically, will be' sufficient to create understanding and 

acceptfui'ce of planning concepts and proposals. This approach ha's 

been labeled "empirical-rational" by other authors, because i'bv 

assumes that if empirical data or information are supplied to people, 

" ' • ^ .1 

they will respond rationally to it— tod modify their behavior. 

8 < ' > 

accordingly. The usual piode of influence will include publication 

of the information in printH3d form, or presentations on the broad- 

casting media,- or lectures in classes or meetings, and other forms 



of presentation to the target groups or individuals. This wil>l. . 
ordinarily result in an ability of selected members of the public 
who are already interested Pin. the issues in question to Increase 
their knowledge, possibly identify with the new ideas or proposals 
eYvpouhtered, and attitudinally coniform to the new information. ' 
However, tliey are not likely to have "experienced" the new know- 
ledge *or information in such a way as to be profoundly affected; . , 
their behavior is not likely to change very radically, if "at all. 

^ The active-learning strategy makes quite different assumptions. 
It is presumed thaj the^goal of information and education is to 
affect behavior directly. If people are to be affected directly 
they must be involved at first haJhd in experiencing the new knowledge 
and information, by assimulating its effects, or directly feeling its 
effects in a controlled- environment . This Approach has been labeled 

"normative, re-educ^tive" by other^ authors because it attempts to 

■ \^ 

directly affect the existing norms through re-exaraining existing 

A ' 
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knowledge in contrast with new' knowledge. iQMiis implies that some 
existing "knowledge" and "behavior" may in faqt be obsolete and need 
replaceme»nt, Behavior based op obsolete knowledge will be changed if 
individuals and groups can test ou-tf directly tl;© utility of .the new' 
knowledge and its behavioral consequences. 

The influence procesges must therefore by much more intensive, 
and in some sense require greater riih, or feven threat, \^ ej^Lsting 
life patterns* Involving citizens and^ leaders^ in the >on-gbing 
processes of planning, or in new attempts to plan, can have a profound 
effect on undei^standing and behavior, if the participation is at 
the fully involving levels of the "citizen partiqipation ladder" 
(see Figure 2-). Ecjucational effori;s are likely to involve much more 

/ . s 

than mass^media presentations, lectures 'or reading. Learning 
laboratories might b^^ organised 'to provide an intensive several hours 
(days, of weeks) "experience" with the new knbwledge-r-to simulate • 
direct involvement, thoroughly discuss •its ^implications with others 
equally ini^^^sted, generally to experience -the' consequences 

or the potential change. The educational process becomes highly 
personal and interpersonal, because it directly involves o^bher 

V 

people with wjiom d joint commitment is developed. The Results of ^ 
such learning are likely to include intemalization of the knowledge 
so that it becomes part of individuals* percept^ns and affects 
their attitudes, beliefs and values; private or public behavior 
likely to noticeably change in directions that are not always 
entirely predictable. The consequences of the active-learning 
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s 

strategy are- therefore likely to be much more ^si^nif icant for the* 
individuals involved, and for the planning program, than tfie 
"inf orhiation-education" approach,, because basic behavior is affected 
ratlier than, only knowletSfee level and attitudes. 

The f orce-coersiorL strategy assumes a situation -in which 
individuals in positions' of authority -or high status Imow-better what 
' . ^ is good for citizens in a planning region than do the citizens 

themselves!: It assumes that change i^ imposed by. directive j based- 
on^ superior, "official" knowledge of what "-ought to be," It is 

basically an authoritarian approach involving -well ftefined males, 

' ' * • ' ' ■ ' \ ^ 

, laws, or other regtilationd", which are controlled by some form of 

. ' . ; . • 

* polic'e power or economic sanctions (siich as fines, jail sentences, 
. loss of position, or otl^er drj^sji9-^easures.) . It may' take tjae D^inew 
that individuals' are not generally to-be trusted, and do not have . ' 
the ability to judge for themselves how to use and evaluate existing^' 
or new knowledge. d * 

The public r,eactibn to this approach may bV compliance,- at least 
by mo^t citizens, "but resentment and dissatisfaction may ,be generated 



sufficiently, that efforts are made .to subvert the ;;<iles and ^aws 

at every opportunity when sanctions are not an inimediate threat, 

\ > ♦ , , , • 

or in spite of the sanctions. Hostility is often generated^, leading 

to low morale and minimal support for the planning goals — even 

though^ the "persons affected may agree -with the need for plaiming 

and even withasiiJshe defined goals. They may 'tend to react against 

imposition, of implementai^ion qethocJ^evA^iJfe^ch they ' consider antagonistic 

to -their .individual ^ree^dfti aAc^ autonoi^)*© 
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Many planriing effort's attempt to combine the "inf ormationp 
education" and ^"f orce-coersion'^ strategies— assuming that once 
people are*informQd they will aticept the' dictates of an authori^taXtaif"^ 
implementation -process. The evidence of success in such an. approach' j 
is clear to- a certain degree,, since this has ,been the only mechanism 
used in many communities which'have adopted formal 'planning procedures. 
However, active citizen participation iS o^ten minimal, and most of 
the' formal -woht and 'decisions are undertaken by elected or appointed 
pubjric officials. The effects are .sometimes well received," but more 
often "plans'V collect dust becaii^e citi-zens do not/ sufficiently ^ . * 

•underad^and nor develop the commitment to support the proposals. - 
The "^ctive-learning" strategy ia clearly the moat desirable ' S 
^ipproagh in Circumstances where adequate professional leadership is 
available, and where citizen leaders understand and support , the >^ 
strategy. Howeverk it is likely to be the iQQSt tinie-consuirfteng, 
expensive ^ in the] shoft run) , and^will generate gr^9.ter. immediately 
visibJ^e debate, conflict and public -notice.- It may be highly 

. ■■'■/. ^ ' . 

threatening to. individuals with a commitment to the status, cjuo, who 
like to talk about change as iong as it does not affect' their 

^ ■ ■ - ' 

interests siJirectly. To attempt this kind' of intensive and long 
."term approach without skilled prof ess^j-pnals and committed lo^cal leaders - 
/in charge of designing .and supporting the process would likely be'.. **. \ 

' < ■ V ^ ■ ; 

finistrating and possibly imsuccessful ; it is not a strategy to be y 

' ' ■ . - ,4^ ■ , ■ 

. Adopted unless r^al change is intended. • 

• Regardless of whiph change strategy (or' combination of strategies) 
is selected, there is likely i:o be conJiderable^ resistance to/* ^ . 
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sigjnificant aloterations in the status quo. The ^ollowoAig section. , 
analyzes the- characteristics of resistance and Qu^ges^ta some ..of. the * 
methods which might be used to deal, positively with it; resistance 

* ■ ■ ■ ^ 

can be a valuable and instructive enterprise if it -is perceived as 
part of the m^hanidm by which improvements^ can bd made in decisions 
: which affect the planninlg pfocesig. ' ^ " 

Resistance to Change \ * - . 

Goodwin Watson has provded a framework t*o illustrate the -typica]^ 



cycla of ^'resistance to change" which -occurs whenever -new irino^rf(;ions* 
are propped (see^Pigure 7). During Stage I, a few innovators or^ 



"pioneer" tjjiiQker^may propose a^^i^w strategy for using regional 
resources- The majority of the population, however, regard ^his 

' ■ . d 

proposed innovation as unrealistic, but do* not actively support (or A 
'immediately resist) the proposed change. ""The proponents of change ^ 
continue contact.ing, -informing and consulting segmentp^of the popu- 
lation, and begin to establish some support. At the same time, 
countei:- campaigns may b(& laimched to preserve the staius-qu6 * 

. X ■ / ■ . ^ • 

(Stage II)-. During' S-^ge III, direct conflict occurs betweeA the^ 
proponents " and oppon|^nts of the^proposed ^ange. - At this point 
in the c^cle, the pr/opoaal will be defeaV^d, ,or dt will generate - - 
enough s^ppQ;rt. to fWove on to Stage IV. During this stage, supporters^ 
of the prop<^ed change gain sufficient power ..to estaSli^'^rth^i:^:. ^r;, - 
programs. Howe^)i^ some continuing re^sistance remains, although 
not sufficient to^^ip^^ with the. change prograr^C Stages I 
through IV ^^ItTstrate ^the^ "resistance to change" cycle typical of 

. , --^ . " . I'O'S \ - 
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FIGURE 7 - Stages in Resistance to Change 
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^most social acAion efforts. A new point of equilibrium is reached 
and remains until aufficieJnt stress is" exerted, forcing the system to 
again consider additional innovations. 

. In^ attempting to implemen-t plarliled change programs, the planning 
grdup will be less disturbed by evidence of resistance and conflict 
if they understand its' positive value as a potential error correcting' 
mechanisitr. On the other harid, resistance wi],l be less if community 
leaders feel the project is their own, or is ,one th^ey have had a 
part in designing. Resistance ^will likewise diminish if* the top 
influentials in the social system have 'been contacted, understand 

'the proposed change and the reasons for it, ^and have committed 
their support to it. If the top influentials regard the proposed 
5hange as one wh4.ch will help reduce their responsibilities rather 
than cause additional problems for th^T^j^.they.wili;: be more" committed 
to supporting it. Resistance will likewise be less if citizens ' 
recognize that proposed' c^hanges support existing values and beliefs. ''^ 

Living With Conflict * ^ ' . / * . 

In conflict situations involving competing value choices, the > 
outcomes can be constructive or destructive for\ke social climate 
of the community, and will have significant implications for the 
feasibility of future developmehl>^rograms . .Social conflict is most 
destructive when the participants assxome a^^^win-lose^'^Nposturey - Undei:^ 
these conditions, a power strategy foi», soci^al change -is bound tp 
emerge, x^nvolving competition am^rig* special' interest groups. Once 
a competitive climate is estamshed, the^ opposing parti^ slowly. 
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and often unwittingly, bucoine coinmitted to conflicting proposals, 

and a gradual, mutual alienation occurs. Once a .destructive conflict 

climate has .beei/created, the potential for future collaborative 

efforts becomes problematic. The change agent should, the^^efore, 

attempt to develop a climate in which productive 'Conflict is possible; 

such a climate is enhanced when conflict is controlled by establishing 

1 1 

norms or rules of behavior. 

To control potential conflict situations, rules of behavior must 
be established wlkch: (I) are known to all participants, ''(2)0appear , 
to be relatively unbiased and (3) remain consistent througHout the 
planning process. Both ..sidies involved in the conflict must also 
agree to abide by these rules; unless such agreer^nt is obtained, 
the rules are obviously worthless. Indeed, it is essential that 
the '^^^^^^^ be designed so that violat^Lons are* easily observed, and 
disapproval on the part of both parties can be expressed. Such rules 
^re most easily established if uncontr.Qlled conflict has occured 
in the past and has been perceived as highly costly to the^ community . 

'J* 

Under such controlled conditions productive conflict becomes possible^ 

The planning group must attempt to^establish a '^wifr-win" ^ 
climate in which competing parties recognize that their differences 
can be satisfactorily worked oUt> Controlled conflict implies a 



collaborative strategy in which ^^he participants search 'for those 
goal^ and methods which unite ihem, and have faith i» their ability 
to resolve their differences. Collaboration implies dealing 
st^'aight-forwardly with the differences which divide the)i)articipants. 
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«ind developjiig a mechanism for f^cilitatijig continual communication ' 
to develop and enhance trust between the group^^ It is important 
that,- when conditions of conflict occur, the planning group identify" 
and express those* values and beliefs which -^he competitors do have 

0 

. in ^common. • By building on these shared values, a climate may- be 

created in^which value differences can^bp worked oift And comproirCLse 

achieved. Productive -conflict strategies\ are useful however, only* 

V % 1 *' 

when goals are "distributable"; that is, only when both sides to 

the co^licjb can achieve'' some of their goals wi-^hout compromising. 

bifs ic values or beliefs. ^ \' • ' * 

^ Social iponflict occurs when some segments of the population 

regard the eists of implem|^nting changes as far in excess of th^ 

^benefits. The planning group must closely exainine the social costs 
* 1 * ■ 

and benefit's during the research and analysis phase and objectively 
evaluate: (l) which groups will benefit, by hoW much and at what 

! 

costs, and (2)t which groups will Tose, by how much and at wha't costs* 
If the total costs appear to far ou^eigh the benefits, the project 
might be considered a "bad" project ^d dropped immediately. This 
is particularly true in planning development progr^s -f o*- those ar^|^ 
in which human and natural resources iare scarce. Poor areas can 
"^^^ ..f^^^^ ri'^ks on development programs that may not pay off. A 
major deficiency in planning knowledge is the |ack of. an objective 
"social calculus" to ou-tline a tine sense of the full costs and 

■benefits of planning proposals. We must therefore be resigned, at 
least for the present, to struggling 'witfi value conflicts which are 
the product of differential assessment of the costs and benefits of 

j^lanned change programs . ' • » 
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Chapter V 



REGIONAL MULTI-COUNTY AREAS AS A TOOL FOR PLANNING AND DElVELOHVENT 



Multi-county areas have be@«Dme a higjily visible alternative to 
existing organizational schemes for achieving certain planning and 
development goals. The basis or their emergence is largely a 



consequence of the widening gap bexwe^ the demands made upon 
government and itfe abi^^y to respond,. Local government has npt.had 
the geographic breadth, legal QQWef, or finaxicial capability to deal 
with area-wide problems. Stkte govemmejjLt has found it difficult 
to deal with the multiplicity local juipisdictions origiiiated ^ 

' V. ■ ' , 

for p\arposes of planning, admini|,stration, and economic or social 

development^ Federal govemmen"!; lacJ^s the local support or prox- 

imity ^ adapt) national programs and priorities to the needs of 

. sub-state a?eas . The inefficiencies and duplication at each level , 

of government have greatly diluted the effectiveness of many well- 

meaning public efforts. Local £)fficials and citiz.ens have often , ^• 

been immenael^ frustrated by the inability of any single governmental 

jurisdiction to solve problems or effectively, influence' existing or 

new state anii federal programs. 

Regional organization within, and among, states has in pa23t 

qiet the need for more effective mechanisms to coordinate horizontal 

integration among local units of government,, and vertical integrai^on 

among layers .of government ^at the a±*ga^ state and national levels* 

But the potential capabilities of new organizational forms are yet 

to be fully realized in most parts of the United States. ^^■"----i 
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Multi- county, area, or regional districting has been used * ' 
primarily as a vehicle for collaboration among counties and raun±ci- 
• palities on common problems ajid opportunities witjiout^ creating a 
new layer of govemmenib. The new regions have provided a gener^il 
framework for comprehensive approaches to planning and devi&lopment . 
They also provide an administrative cjaannel to state and federal 
agencies for more efficient deliver^?: and coordination of state and 
federal services. - ' ' 

A common theme among all the' area organizations so f^a:;^stablished 
is the concept of using a*^ geographical area as a frame for re-bi^an- 
izing diverse development activities into, a s:^tematic area-wide \^ 
program. A second characteristic premise is that the territorial 
area is a social unit within which problems and needs can be 
identified, programs formulated, leadership developed, ^and citizen 
support mobilized. / " ^ | 

Federal agencies hav^^eveloped. various prescriptions for repre- 

' * " ■ ■ , ' 

sentation on the .governing boards of government supported area or- 
gtoi^ations. The agencies have had little to say, however ,\ about 
criteria for determining the size, boundaries, or other area organ- 
ization characteristics. Such decisions are generally left to * 
local initiative and- negotiation on an ad hoc basis. In promoting 
new forms of territorial organization which contain an inherent- 
threat ta existing structures, the federal government has usually 
displajred considerable .respect for the integrity and prerogatives of 
state ^and local governments. It is a long-standing federal policy 
to respect the boundaries of existing local government territories. 
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With few exceptions, federariy sponsored area organization^" include 
whole counties' or, in some oases, a single large county.^ 

Prom the federal point of view, the murti-oounty organizations 
are an innovative mechanism for federal -state -local coopea^atipn 
'in implementing national policied^. On the other hand, such cooperatiV 
Arrangements raise • prof ound questions about division *of power between 
-Bjie new structures and the old. Local governments, while urgently 
needing federal money, have striven to minimoH^^he inrpads] of new 
organizations on their traditional authority. * 

The most popular form of multi-cQunty organization nationally 
is the "association of ' local governments" (variously entitled ^ 
"federations" or "councils"), in which each local government unit 
enters as an equal -merftber and the governing board consists wholly 
of local, elected officials. These associations h^ve mainJLy, 
consultative and advisory functions and sometimes Xegal ' capacity 

\ 7% 

for joint exercise of goverjQmenta\^ powers, ^^rtiember governments 

usually resist any- movement toward organization of a regiOna^l 

J / \ ^ > - 

goveriimenty \ ■ ' ' Jl^ \ 

V \ T/ 

*In i-t^most ideal form, therefore\ the multi- county 'unit does 
provide a bas^^ f or (effective partnet^shi^ between local, state and 
federal efforts. ^The regional u^p.t can b^a more viable mechanism 
for 'inter-re lat^ng rural and urban concems\^fo^ or^toizing, financing 
and supporting a professional planning and development staff, and 
for more efficient implementation of federal ap.i^stat'e initiated 
£irea-wide economic and social programs. 
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Having? noted thesQ poselbillties for use of multi-county axeas*, 
it is obvious \they are not a -panacea for the resolution of all govern- 
mental problems; rather, they ar^ a tool that^ill only be u£fei\il ±f^ 

V 

designed and used with careful attention to their limited purposes. 

It may be appropriate to conclude that area organizations should * 
: . . , - . . 

attempt to ^ill the gaps that, exist in the efficiencies and effective- 

* ' 'i • ^ • 

ness.of existing jur,isdictiond, but should not necessarily attempt 

to replace existing ^ovemmentlp^l stnructures except in extreme ^ 
instances.' when §uchf structures are clearly ^no longer viable; 

Local representative goverrlment should be preserved rather 'than 
diluted*; however, , pooling of some presently inefficient lo<cal govern- 
mental functions could serve to strengthen representativeness — by 
^allowing elecij»ed officials more time and respiorces' deal with the 
^ larger problems of plaxming a3id development rather than, supervising 
overlapping and inefficient services, . ^ j\ ' ^ 

Careful attention should be given to each of'the^major factors' 
noted in Chapter I. Ecology of the area, ot inter-dependence of 
the human population and the natural environment^ ,is an increasingly 
relevant factor for planning, economic growth, resource utilisation, 
and. for provision of social and cultural amenities. Geographic 
factors such as nodal points, transportation linkages and- natuj:^al 
resources, and homogeneity of population, "and 6ther area features 
can be empirically studied and incorporated as factors to be con- 
sidered in ihe delineation of area boixndEries. 

' ^^oci^l organizations and institutions'" in many communities have 
bee;i deteriorating^ or have become obsolete; new*" institutional ' 
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structures may have greater poten"tial tx:^' fulfill human needs Qfficiefitly 
and .completely. Pc5r 'example', services to the increasingly large pppu^ 
. lation of the retired and aged might be provided much« more effectively 
th^^s^ugh area organizational strup±ui:£sy>than by the tiraditional single 
towp or county organizational unit. Costly medical services are 
already centralized in the larger urban 'centers , while small rur,al . 
hospitals are having an extremely difficult time f in.ancially , and ^ 
ar,i finding it largely impossible to provide Goraprehensive' medical 
facilities; Area organisational structi:ires might provide k mechanism 



for a vd.de range of other kinds of int^g]|f4tion at the horizontal level 
amon^ towns and counties, and at the vertical level ajiong local and 
higher levels of government. 

The concept of ."functional economic area" is relevant to area . 

t|oundary- delineation*, particularly in states where there are a limited 

I 

I " . , 

riumber of full-service shopping and marketing centers. If newly 

defined areas are to be economically functional*, they must include 

ocations wh§re the population seeks service6 and whqre the major 

economic functions such as wholesaling, distributing, financing, 

imd manufacturing are taking place. Economic sub-regions have been 

defined for m^y states and can be extremefy helpful in. rational 

kef inition^ of planning and development areas. 

Although the multi-county areas, as discussed here, are not 

intended to be "political" jurisdictions, they will undoubtedly • 

have certain politica^^^^^i^ If area-wide boundaries are 

delineated there^ is likely to be a tendency Jor those boundaries 

to affect political- participajbion a^d decision-making; elected 
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officials from such an area are liirsly tp identify with those 
boundaries in making decisions with respect to funding and distribution 
^of services. If area organizational imits are to be ejjf ective they 
. must be allowed certain legal powers which. obviously will be 
channeled through the political proces^s- One criterion of boundary 
delineation should therefore be a, sufficient heterogepeity of / 
citizen interests to encourage effective debate on important issues, 
particularly -if the organizational vcnLt is to contribute to inno- 
Native, problem soluti9ns (the lack of which has Contributed to 

-4 

inef f ectiveness •x>f many local goven^ents). 

The administrative requirements^ of state and federal agencies 
are a primary factor in delineation of within-state area.^boiondaries, 
but ade.qu^e accoiilnt must also be given to inter-relationships among 
agencies and units of government. It may be advisable for agencies 
with related functions to locate area offi(?^ in the same cities and 
utilize similar boundary lines., particularly when these agencies" must 
work closely with local government. Federal government agencies have 
tended to become highly specialised, which may be desirable for 
efficient provision of single services, "but can be destructive to 
public well-beijig if adequate coordination with other agencies is ^ 
not maintained; a primary purpose of area delinea^bion should clearly 
and persistently be area-wide coordination.'^ 

' If such coordination is to be achieved a carefully designed 
organizational structure is needed to serve as the mechanism for 
identifying, key opportunities for collaboration,' or persistent 
problems which can best be resolved on a regional basis,.. Th^ " 
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organizational development model outlined in Chapter III attempts 
to identify the process phases, .important .participants, products . ^ 
or outputs, documentation, evaluation, and- educational components, 
which can contribute to effective organization. The processes dwell, 
heavily on careful goal selection, feasibility testing of goals, • 
organizational deeign to optimize representativeness, selection of 
skilled supporting 'staff;, broadly representative citizen partici- - 
pation, task force design and management of projects, careful review 
of project and organizatj-onal effectiveness, and evaluation of program 
comprehensiveness, , 

There are a variety of tested methods and techniques fpr facil- 
itating the work of an. organization. Chapter' IV is devoted to brief 
descriptions of these methods, with emphasis on*how they might be 
adapted fpr use at the -regional level. A series of graphic models * 
are presented to suggest dimensions and requirements for citizen 
pacrticipation, fonnal planning processes and procedures, action- 
planning as an important concept for integrating planning and actibn 
as an on-going cyclical process, roles for professional staff, basic 
strategies fpr educational involvement pf leaders and citizeng, . the^r 
rol'e^f resistance to change In program improvement, and the 'role- 
of conflict as a energizing and potentially productive means for / 
involvement, ' , * ' 

The methods and techniques are by no means comprehensive in 
the sense that all possible knowledge about such pl*ocesses ai^e 
included. Rather, the description of useful.-appro^ches to gpal 
achievement is Extended tp inform participants in regional planning 
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arid development progr^s about some of » the tools available; many . 
other approaches are described in literature referred to in the list ^ 
of references, and a bibliography of additional materials ip attached 
in the appendix. . ^ • ' ' 

Poy^those interested iii some concrete examples of regional 

*• * , ■ ^ ■ • ' ^ • \ 

planning and development efforts, a summary of programs in nine 

1 

other* states is available in jsepao^^ate form. . , 

■ * . * ' . * 

^ s^l of th$ factors out joined in the preceding paragraphs, and 

►in earlier parts of this document, are taken adequately into acc^Tont,-' 
"tfefe- complexity of multi-county ared formation becomes clea,r. This 
is hot an enterprise that shouid be undertaken without thorough 
s^udy and public debate. Citize^^J^volvement in widespread dis- . 
^cussion with local, st^te and federal officials can serve to increase 
understanding and facilitate eventual implementation of area-wide 
programs. With adequate \jnderstandirlg, area or multircounty or- 
ganization ca!h be a useful tool f or Jielping to realize the social,' 
economic y political and dhvironmental Values central to a d^nocratic ^ 



society. 
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